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THE FUTURE OF THE 
COAST GUARD DIVE PROGRAM 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 28, 2007 

U.S. Senate, 

Subcommittee on Oceans, Atmosphere, Fisheries, 

and Coast Guard, 

Committee on Commerce, Science, and Transportation, 

Washington, DC. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a.m. in room 
SR-253, Russell Senate Office Building, Hon. Maria Cantwell, 
Chairman of the Subcommittee, presiding. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. MARIA CANTWELL, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM WASHINGTON 

Senator Cantwell. This Senate Committee on Commerce, 
Science, and Transportation Subcommittee on Oceans, Atmosphere, 
Fisheries, and Coast Guard will come to order. This morning we 
are holding a hearing on the future of the Coast Guard dive pro- 
gram, and I want to welcome the witnesses that we have before us. 

Rear Admiral Justice, who is Assistant Commandant for Re- 
sponse for the U.S. Coast Guard, Rear Admiral Higgins, Director 
of Health and Safety for the U.S. Coast Guard, and Rear Admiral 
Tillotson — did I say that right? Tillotson, Director, Deputy Director 
for the Standing Joint Force Headquarters of the North for U.S. 
Navy. So, welcome gentlemen. Thank you very much for being 
here. 

I know I’m going to be joined momentarily by Senator Snowe, 
and I will — when she comes — allow her to make her opening re- 
marks, and hear from other Committee members, if and when they 
show up for the hearing, as well. 

Thank you all for being here, and I want to thank my colleague, 
Senator Snowe, for agreeing to this timeframe for this important 
hearing on the Coast Guard dive program. And again, I thank the 
witnesses for coming and giving what is important testimony for a 
very important program within the Coast Guard dive system. 

On August 17, 2006, Lieutenant Jessica Hill and Petty Officer 
Steven Duque lost their lives while conducting a training dive off 
the polar icebreaker, HEALY. My office has spoken with the fami- 
lies of Lt. Hill and Petty Officer Duque. We shared with them our 
sadness over their loss, and told them that we believe the death 
of these brave young people will not be in vain if they result in the 
needed changes to the Coast Guard dive program, in order to save 
future lives. 


( 1 ) 
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Petty Officer Duque’s family would like everyone to know that 
today is his birthday. While this is not by design, his family feels 
that it is fitting, given his love for the Coast Guard and the fact 
that he would do anything to protect his fellow servicemen and 
servicewomen. 

Let us be clear — this tragic incident, and these tragic deaths 
were preventable. While there is plenty of blame to go around, the 
honest truth is that the Coast Guard dive program was an accident 
waiting to happen. We owe it to the young divers who lost their 
lives, and to their families, to understand the cause behind — or 
causes behind — this tragedy, and make sure that this never hap- 
pens again. We owe it to them to make sure that there is real ac- 
countability and real change in the program. 

Diving is a risky activity, so I want you to know that while div- 
ing has been deemed a risky activity, I believe it also has been con- 
sistently neglected or ignored within the Coast Guard system. 

That people were allowed to consume alcohol so close to a dive 
operation, and even serve as line tenders for those operations, tells 
me that the Coast Guard does not put safety first when it comes 
to this diving program. In diving, safety must be the first consider- 
ation. I expect the Coast Guard to convince me today that it will 
be in the future. 

In the Coast Guard, diving is not considered a full-time job, in- 
stead it is a collateral duty, and regulated to secondary status. This 
tells me that the Coast Guard feels diving is not as important as 
other programs. But, this is dangerous duty, and requires full-time, 
professional attention. If the Coast Guard feels it needs a dive 
team aboard polar icebreakers, it needs to be sure that those divers 
are prepared for the challenges that they will face. 

Diving is particularly hazardous in Arctic conditions, and is very 
risky. I don’t understand how we can expect our young men and 
women to perform their mission safely, when they don’t have the 
time or resources to devote to training, practice and maintenance 
of equipment. Collateral duty simply won’t do in this case. 

It is clear from the Commandant’s January 10, 2007 final acci- 
dent report that the Coast Guard’s dive program has suffered from 
a culture of neglect. 

For example, the required diving program safety surveys had 
never happened aboard the HEALY before this incident. The Coast 
Guard hasn’t kept accurate records of its dive program, especially 
equipment and safety checks, and much of the equipment in the 
HEALY’s dive locker was not functional. 

The Dive Program has tripled in size post-9/11, but the number 
of managers has remained the same, and no additional funding has 
been requested. Coast Guard divers have little incentive to get ad- 
vanced training or accumulate experience — two of the biggest fac- 
tors in safe diving. In fact, the Coast Guard does not have a single 
Master Diver, and only has one First Class Diver. 

It is clear from the HEALY accident that the Coast Guard’s pro- 
gram to train divers and other key operational personnel must be 
improved. The Coast Guard divers are initially trained in a rig- 
orous Navy Dive School, but once they pass their initial training 
period, they have little chance to maintain or sharpen their skills, 
unlike Navy Divers. 
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For example, Coast Guard divers are not required to obtain spe- 
cialized training for cold water conditions. Expecting a diver 
trained in the warm waters of Florida, to dive professionally in 29 
degree water for the first time on a mission, is simply asking too 
much. 

It is also apparent that the officers aboard the HEALY lacked 
sufficient knowledge of diving protocols, which would ensure safe 
operations. 

The safety of the Coast Guard dive program will remain a pri- 
ority of this subcommittee. I understand that the Coast Guard 
plans to release their report on how they will implement the 
changes required by their initial review of the accident. 

I want all of you to know that we will be watching this closely, 
and while the Coast Guard has investigated this incident carefully, 
and recommended improvements, this subcommittee will continue 
to conduct oversight on this issue, and offer legislation to improve 
this program. 

I sincerely hope this hearing will shed enough light on the Coast 
Guard dive program so that we can fix the mistakes of the past, 
and protect the Coast Guard’s present and future divers. 

The families of Lt. Hill, and Petty Officer Duque deserve no less. 
So, again, I want to thank each of you for being here this morning, 
and for giving your testimony on this important, and very serious 
issue for this subcommittee. 

What we will do this morning is, I think votes have been delayed 
this morning, but at the same time, I think what we will do is 
have, you know, as much time as you gentlemen need to express 
your comments and remarks about this incident. Then Senator 
Snowe and I will go to rounds of questions, depending on how 
many other colleagues — we may do 5-minute rounds if we’re joined 
by other people, or if it’s just Senator Snowe and I, I might start 
with longer rounds of questioning. 

So, with that, Senator Snowe, I know you’ve just arrived, but if 
you would like to make an opening statement before we go to the 
witnesses. 


STATEMENT OF HON. OLYMPIA J. SNOWE, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM MAINE 

Senator Snowe. Thank you very much, Madame Chair, for call- 
ing this hearing this morning to explore the future of the Coast 
Guard’s dive program, and more specifically to review the policies 
currently being developed to increase oversight of this inherently 
dangerous specialty of the Service. 

We are all aware of the tragic events that claimed the lives of 
two crewmembers of the Coast Guard icebreaker HEALY on Au- 
gust 17, 2006, and I’d like to express my deepest condolences to the 
families of Lt. Jessica Hill, and Petty Officer Steven Duque. 

While it’s inexcusable that such a tragedy had to occur to expose 
the cracks that had developed in the foundation of the Coast 
Guard’s dive program, in its aftermath, I know that Senator Cant- 
well and I pledge to do everything in our power to minimize the 
possibility of such an incident occurring again. 

I’d also like to thank Admirals Justice and Higgins for being here 
today to share with us how the Coast Guard intends to revive this 
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dive training, both for the divers and for shipboard command cad- 
res to ensure that future missions are treated with the same level 
of caution and gravity as are the Coast Guard’s other high-risk 
missions, such as aviation and rescue swimming. 

I’d also like to thank Admiral Tillotson for being here today to 
discuss how similar operations are handled in the Navy. 

The Coast Guard has relied on divers to carry out elements of 
its mission since 1940, and until last August they experienced only 
a single fatality, in 1974. However, in a series of events to take on 
additional homeland security responsibilities following the attacks 
of September 11, its dive program grew from a total of five teams 
to seventeen. There are clear risks inherent in expanding capa- 
bility, and building experience concurrently, which is what the 
Coast Guard was compelled to do in this instance. 

Experience and oversight are complementary, and as one dis- 
sipates, the other must increase. Tragically, in the case of the 
Coast Guard diving specialty, this did not occur. 

While the program expanded significantly, only one additional 
person was added in an oversight capacity. Naturally, inspections 
and policy development fell behind in lieu of mission execution. 

I’ve served on this subcommittee for more than 12 years, and 
during that time I’ve developed an understanding for the culture 
under which the Coast Guard operates. When issued a new task — 
no matter the magnitude — the immediate reaction among service- 
men and women of all levels is a rousing “can do” spirit. Your serv- 
ice’s reluctance to shrink from any task is what makes it so valu- 
able to our Nation. 

So I understand how the Coast Guard could increase its dive 
force by more than 300 percent, and choose to allocate nearly all 
of that personnel increase to the front-line of our national security, 
rather than holding some of these assets in reserve to ensure the 
safety of the divers themselves. 

But just as we must protect our Nation’s shores, we must also 
protect those who serve. The responsibility falls on a ship’s com- 
mand cadre — the program managers, the Coast Guard leadership, 
and ultimately, this Committee, to ensure that the management 
oversight is in place to keep an experienced, but highly motivated, 
young diver safe. And also to ensure that oversight is commensu- 
rate with a level of risk associated with diving. 

I know that the Coast Guard has already initiated this process. 
It’s working with the Navy, as it has done for decades, to develop 
stronger standards for diver qualifications and tighter enforcement 
of safety regulations. It is developing a training module for all op- 
eration officers, executive officers and commanding officers, to fa- 
miliarize them with these procedures, and the dangers affiliated 
with dive missions. 

Perhaps most importantly, the Coast Guard is taking a long, 
hard look — not just at the dive program, but also at the way in 
which it approaches all high-risk missions, to ensure that similar 
failings do not lead to further tragedies in the future. 

I look forward to all of your testimony here this morning. Thank 
you, Madame Chair. 
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Senator Cantwell. Thank you, Senator Snowe. And again, 
thank you for working with us and holding this hearing this morn- 
ing. 

Rear Admiral Justice, we’ll start with you and move down the 
line. 

STATEMENT OF REAR ADMIRAL WAYNE JUSTICE, ASSISTANT 
COMMANDANT FOR RESPONSE, U.S. COAST GUARD 

Admiral Justice. Thank you. Good morning, good morning, Ma- 
dame Chair, Senator Snowe. 

Yes, our Coast Guard lost two service members during the tragic 
ice diving mishap aboard HEALY on August 17th. Although we 
could never recover the lives of Lt. Hill and Petty Officer Duque, 
the Coast Guard has honored them, and will continue to do so by 
taking steps to prevent future diving accidents. 

We have conducted diving operations since the forties, we have 
three primary diving missions: Ports and Waterways, Coastal Secu- 
rity — that’s the newer one, Aids to Navigation, and polar 
icebreaking. 

The events of 9/11 and subsequent mandates of the Maritime 
Transportation Safety Act prompted a significant expansion of the 
diving program into underwater security missions within our Na- 
tion’s ports. The Dive Program expanded from 6 to 17 dive-capable 
units in just 2 years. In the immediate aftermath of the tragedy 
aboard the HEALY, the Commandant made a commitment for a 
complete and transparent investigation, regular, face-to-face brief- 
ings to the Hill and Duque families, and public release of the inves- 
tigation, once completed. The administrative investigation was 
completed and released to the public in January of 2007. 

Members of the Committee — the remainder of my statement will 
focus on the proactive steps the Coast Guard has taken, and the 
future steps the Coast Guard will take, to ensure this tragedy is 
never repeated. 

Immediately after the deaths on HEALY, dive operations Coast 
Guard-wide were suspended until each unit had conducted a safety 
stand-down to review Coast Guard dive policies and procedures. 
We then inspected all dive units that had not received an inspec- 
tion within the preceding 12 months. Those inspections revealed a 
Service dive program that was fundamentally sound, well-docu- 
mented, and within — with divers properly trained in 15 out of 17 
dive units. One of those Units — HEALY itself — was found deficient. 
HEALY has not yet been cleared to dive, and is still months away 
from resuming dive operations. 

Another shore-based unit was found not ready to dive, and has 
completed a series of training, equipment, and policy improve- 
ments, and has now been re-certified to conduct diving operations. 

Last November, POLAR SEA was scheduled to deploy to the Ant- 
arctic with a dive team embarked for Operation Deep Freeze 2007. 
In advance of that deployment, the POLAR SEA successfully com- 
pleted a rigorous safety inspection, followed by a week of pre-de- 
ployment work-up dives, and training provided by Coast Guard 
personnel. 

Additionally, an experienced dive advisor was temporarily as- 
signed to board POLAR SEA for the Commanding Officer to ensure 
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an independent and thorough assessment of any dives undertaking 
by POLAR SEA during the extended deployment in the ice. I will 
report that the POLAR SEA successfully completed 26 dives, both 
in training and for operational needs, without mishap. 

The Commandant has directed management and oversight of the 
Coast Guard dive program be elevated to bring it up to par with 
other high-risk training-intensive Coast Guard operations. The 
Coast Guard has increased the seniority of the Program’s manager, 
and will be adding an additional senior enlisted diver to the staff. 

Additionally, operational Dive Program managers have already 
been established in both of our areas — East and West Coast, and 
in Hawaii — to better track the readiness, qualification, and train- 
ing of the dive units in the field. 

The Commandant further directed a comprehensive review of the 
entire diving program, to determine the best way to meet the Coast 
Guard’s requirements for diving services. The first half of this was 
to validate the Coast Guard’s operational requirements for a diving 
program to accomplish its missions. 

Senators, the Coast Guard does require a safe, effective Dive Pro- 
gram to complete its missions. A senior-level review team has been 
formed, including expert consultants from the Navy, the Army, 
NOAA and Smithsonian Institute, to evaluate the requirements, 
management training, structure and policy guidance of the Coast 
Guard’s dive program, and to recommend a way forward. Its final 
report is expected 1 June of this year. 

We anticipate that the review team will recommend structural 
changes to the Dive Program, including a move away from part- 
time divers to full-time divers, as well as improved training for div- 
ers employed in specific missions, such as polar ice diving. 

The Coast Guard dive manual is being revised to include com- 
prehensive policy on cold water diving, to re-emphasize the use of 
standard operational risk management for planning and conducting 
Coast Guard dive operations. 

Unit commanding officers who are not qualified divers have been 
given more tools to ensure that the dives are properly planned, con- 
ducted, and documented. The Coast Guard has added specific 
checklists for diving conditions at the ship, near to the ship, or 
from a small boat. Standards for re-qualification dives have been 
clarified, the standard relief process for unit Diving Officers have 
been added to ensure unit Commanding Officers are fully aware of 
the status of dive teams at their unit. 

While we cannot prevent every casualty, the Coast Guard strives 
to minimize hazards through sound judgment, planning and risk 
management. Despite the professionalism, bravery and dedication 
of our workforce, in rare cases, we suffer serious death or injury 
in the line of duty, as unfortunately, as you noted, we did last 
weekend up in Seattle. 

As Coast Guard men and women, we accept that risk, but we 
will not accept preventable loss or injury. When it comes to dan- 
gerous operations such as diving, “good enough” is never good 
enough. 

Across the Coast Guard, we will honor Lt. Hill and Petty Officer 
Duque through the actions we are taking at all levels to prevent 
a tragedy such as this from occurring in the future. 
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This concludes my statement, thank you for the opportunity to 
testify today. I look forward to your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Admiral Justice and Admiral Higgins 
follows:] 

Joint Prepared Statement of Rear Admiral Wayne Justice, Assistant 

Commandant for Response and Rear Admiral Paul Higgins, Director, 

Health and Safety, U.S. Coast Guard 

Good morning Madam Chairwoman and distinguished members of the Committee. 
This is a joint statement of Rear Admiral Wayne Justice, Assistant Commandant 
for Response, and Rear Admiral Paul Higgins, the Director of the Health and Safety 
Directorate, at U.S. Coast Guard Headquarters. We appear before you today to dis- 
cuss the Coast Guard’s diving program, lessons learned from the accident onboard 
CGC HEALY, and the steps taken to prevent future diving accidents. 

Overview of Diving Program 

The Coast Guard has conducted diving operations since the 1940s. Early diving 
missions included Aids to Navigation (ATON) and Polar Icebreaker Support. Re- 
cently, however, the events of September 1 1 prompted a significant expansion of the 
CG diving program. 

Prior to September 11, there were only 6 dive capable units (3 Pacific-based buoy 
tenders and 3 polar icebreakers). After September 11, 13 Maritime Safety and Secu- 
rity Teams (MSST) were created, all with a dive capability, to conduct our security 
mission. Presently, there are 17 units with a designated diving capability (12 
MSSTs and 5 cutters). 

Diving Missions 

The Coast Guard has three primary diving missions. Port, Waterway, and Coastal 
Security; Aids to Navigation (ATON); and Polar Icebreaker and Science Support. 

Port, Waterways, and Coastal Security — Coast Guard port security divers conduct 
routine and threat-driven underwater operations that include sweeping of piers and 
vessel hulls to locate, identify, and mark hazardous underwater devices. While pub- 
lic safety divers (those belonging to the police and fire departments) may be avail- 
able for routine operations, it is likely that they will be unavailable to support un- 
derwater port security missions during a crisis. 

Aids to Navigation — The Coast Guard uses divers in the Pacific region of Hawaii, 
Guam, American Samoa, Kwajalein, Midway Island, and Wake Island to service 
navigation aids that are in shallow water and beyond the reach of a cutter. Divers 
are the only resource with special techniques and procedures capable of conducting 
these operations in environmentally sensitive areas, and dive teams can be can be 
flown to remote locations to provide a more rapid response time than can be pro- 
vided by cutters. 

Polar Icebreaker and Science Support — Divers onboard the polar icebreakers pro- 
vide damage control and repair capability in remote and harsh environments. Addi- 
tionally, they conduct dive operations for maintenance, calibration and inspections 
of hull and running gear. This is particularly important to the Polar-class ice- 
breakers due to the maintenance requirements of their complex variable pitch pro- 
pulsion system. All polar divers provide science support by collecting biological sam- 
ples and installing/retrieving scientific equipment. 

Diver Training 

All Coast Guard divers are collateral duty volunteers who are initially trained at 
the Naval Diving and Salvage Training Center (NDSTC) in Panama City, Florida 
and are graduates of either the 17-week Dive Officer course or 6-week SCUBA Diver 
course. Interested members typically come from junior enlisted to junior officer 
ranks and must pass stringent medical and physical fitness standards. Approxi- 
mately 40 Coast Guard members graduate each year from the NDSTC to fill the 
Service’s 102 collateral duty diving positions. Because of this relatively small num- 
ber of positions, however, a typical diver has one diving duty assignment during his/ 
her career. 

Over the past 50 plus years of diving operations, the Coast Guard has had a near- 
ly spotless record. Prior to the HEALY incident on August 17, 2006, the last Coast 
Guard death associated with dive operations was on April 17, 1974. The diver, a 
member of the Atlantic Strike Team, died during an incident on the Great Lakes 
and the cause of death remains unknown. 
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HEALY Lessons Learned 

The incident onboard HEALY highlighted failures at the Service, unit, and indi- 
vidual levels. Mishaps typically involve a chain of errors that if not broken, result 
in an accident, and that was true in this case. 

The investigation revealed a number of major systemic issues that reduced the 
margin available to guard against human error. The Coast Guard dive program has 
expanded substantially over the past several years, yet there has not been commen- 
surate growth in oversight and management of that program from a Service — or 
Headquarters perspective. This is reflected in the fact that HEALY’s dive program 
had not been inspected for compliance with Coast Guard dive safety standards since 
the ship was placed in service in 1999. 

As a result of this tragedy, the Commandant has elevated management and over- 
sight of the Coast Guard dive program to bring it on par with other high-risk, train- 
ing-intensive Coast Guard operations. We have increased our active oversight by 
conducting regular, comprehensive site visits to all operational Coast Guard dive 
units to ensure diving gear is being properly maintained, personnel qualifications 
are current and standard procedures are understood and exercised. All 17 dive units 
have been inspected since the HEALY incident. A comprehensive review of the en- 
tire diving program is underway to determine the best way to meet the Coast 
Guard’s requirements for diving services. Additionally, the Coast Guard Dive Man- 
ual is being revised to include comprehensive policy on cold water diving and the 
use of Operational Risk Management for planning and conducting Coast Guard dive 
operations. 

Our personnel system needs the capability to track dive training and qualifica- 
tions — and we need to improve our dive training program. We will ensure those as- 
signed to diving duty receive all the training necessary to safely complete their mis- 
sion and will indoctrinate command cadre and supervisory personnel by adding a 
training module to the Commanding Officers’ indoctrination course specifically dedi- 
cated to diving operations. These courses are being taught at our Command and Op- 
erations School at the Leadership and Development Center in New London, CT. 

Actions Taken Thus Far 

In the wake of the HEALY incident, the Coast Guard has upgraded the Head- 
quarters Diving Program Manager position from a Lieutenant to a Lieutenant Com- 
mander, and has established a senior enlisted assistant manager billet. Addition- 
ally, dive program managers have been established at Coast Guard Area and Dis- 
trict commands responsible for dive capable units to better track the readiness, 
qualification, and training status of these units. 

In addition, a senior level work group has been formed, including expert consult- 
ants from the U.S. Navy, U.S. Army, National Oceanographic and Atmospheric Ad- 
ministration, and Smithsonian Institute, to evaluate the requirements, manage- 
ment, and policy guidance of the Coast Guard’s diving program and recommend the 
way forward. Its final report is expected by June 1, 2007. 

In an effort to further our understanding of how our international counterparts 
operate and train, a Coast Guard representative attended the International Polar 
Diving Workshop in Svalbard, Norway on March 15-22, 2007. This workshop is an 
international, interdisciplinary assessment of polar diving operations, and served as 
an excellent baseline against which to measure Coast Guard polar diving policies 
and procedures. 

Immediately following the HEALY incident, a safety inspection was conducted on- 
board HEALY, and the cutter’s dive capabilities were suspended. We also ensured 
all dive capable units had undergone a Dive Program Safety survey within the pre- 
vious 12 months. One unit was found to be deficient in its readiness and training 
and was directed to suspend dive operations. Upon correcting all discrepancies, the 
unit successfully completed a follow-up inspection and was authorized to resume all 
diving operations. 

The Final Decision on the Commandant’s Vessel Safety Board’s report is nearly 
complete. 

The normal time-frame for completion of this type of accident investigation and 
report can be as much as a year or more. For HEALY, this process was accelerated 
and the results are expected to be released in the next several weeks. 

Conclusion 

The Coast Guard strives to minimize hazards through sound judgment, planning, 
and risk management. Despite the professionalism, bravery, and dedication of our 
workforce, in rare cases we suffer serious injury or death in the line of duty. As 
Coast Guard men and women we accept that risk, but we will not accept prevent- 
able loss or injury. When it comes to dangerous operations such as diving, “good 
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enough” is never good enough. Across the Coast Guard, we will honor Lt. Hill and 
Petty Officer Duque through the actions we are taking at all levels to prevent such 
a tragedy in the future. 

This concludes our statement. Thank you for the opportunity to testify before you 
today. We will be happy to answer any questions you may have. 

Senator Cantwell. Rear Admiral Higgins? 

STATEMENT OF REAR ADMIRAL PAUL HIGGINS, DIRECTOR, 
HEALTH AND SAFETY, U.S. COAST GUARD 

Admiral Higgins. Good morning, Madame Chair, Senator Snowe. 

Our deepest sympathies remain with the families of Lt. Jessica 
Hill, and Petty Officer Steve Duque. We are also mourning the loss 
of Petty Officer Ron Gill, who died while on active duty on Sunday, 
March 25, 2007. 

I’m Rear Admiral Paul Higgins, I currently serve as the Director 
of Health and Safety at Coast Guard Headquarters here at Wash- 
ington, D.C. I’m a family physician and a flight surgeon. 

The goal of the Coast Guard Safety Program is to eliminate mis- 
haps. We are not — we can not — eliminate risk from Coast Guard 
missions. We try to learn our lessons from minor mishaps to pre- 
vent more serious mishaps. If a serious mishap does occur, two in- 
vestigations are immediately convened — an administrative inves- 
tigation, ordered by the unit commander, and a Safety Mishap 
Analysis Board. The members of the Mishap Analysis Board collect 
their information, data and confidentially interview witnesses. 
They report their findings to the Commandant’s Vessel Safety 
Board, a Board convened by the Chief of Staff of the U.S. Coast 
Guard. The Commandant’s Vessel Safety Board uses expert opin- 
ion, and often, outside evaluations to make very detailed rec- 
ommendations to avoid future mishaps. 

That process often takes over a year to complete, and the final 
decision letter transmitting the HEALY Commandant’s Vessel 
Safety Board recommendations is nearly complete. 

The HEALY Commandant’s Vessel Safety Board issued interim 
recommendations on December 18, 2006. Those recommendations 
were transmitted via the Pacific Area Commander to the Coast 
Guard POLAR SEA while in transit to Antarctica. 

The recommendations specified interim changes, including a 
Command Advisor who is an experienced ice diver, variable volume 
dry suit dive training, cold water training dives to Coast Guard 
and Navy dive standards, and regular time for training for the div- 
ers, line handlers and medical staff aboard the POLAR SEA. 

The interim recommendations were completed, and the POLAR 
SEA is about to complete a successful 3-month mission to Antarc- 
tica. I believe it’s due back to Seattle next week, it’s in Hawaii now, 
is my understanding. 

On September 18, 2006, Admiral Thad Allen, the Commandant 
of the Coast Guard ordered a safety stand-down for all Coast 
Guard operational units. The stand-down required 4 to 5 hours of 
all-hands safety training, focusing on existing Coast Guard safety 
policy, crew endurance management, operational risk management, 
and existing standard operating procedures. In addition, a review 
of lessons learned from previous mishaps, and reports from recent 
program inspections was recommended. 
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Finally, units were directed to complete a web-based survey risk 
management factor assessment survey. Although the survey was 
meant to be a simple tool for operational commanders, the results 
of the surveys were collected and reviewed, and they were briefed 
to Coast Guard safety professionals March 12 and 13, 2007. 

Safety concerns identified by the survey of the safety stand- 
down, recommended inclusion of safety policy into several oper- 
ational manuals, including the trailoring manual, motor vehicles 
operations manual and others. Additional training was rec- 
ommended for specific units. 

Other general safety improvements released since the safety 
stand-down of September 18, 2006, include the completion of the 
confined-space entry program policy, and incorporation of human 
factors analysis of each Commandant’s Vessel Safety Board that al- 
lows for systemic identification of root and contributing causes of 
all mishaps. 

Thank you for allowing me the opportunity to discuss our safety 
program. I’ll be available for questions, as well. 

Senator Cantwell. Thank you. 

Rear Admiral Tillotson? 

STATEMENT OF REAR ADMIRAL MICHAEL P. TILLOTSON, 
DEPUTY DIRECTOR, STANDING JOINT FORCE HEADQUARTERS 
NORTH AMERICAN AEROSPACE DEFENSE COMMAND (NORAD) 

Admiral Tillotson. Good morning, Madame Chairwoman. 
Thank you for inviting me to speak on the Navy’s dive program. 

The Navy is the DOD executive agent for diving. Your Navy dive 
program is robust and mature. All aspects of the program are con- 
tinuously reviewed, and updated to meet current and future re- 
quirements. Maintaining technical standards for Navy diving 
serves as the foundation for personnel training, and for the pro- 
curement and maintenance of diving systems. Adherence to these 
technical standards and procedures lead to safe diving practices, 
and ensures mission accomplishment. Our standards and policies 
are set forth in the U.S. Navy Diving Manual ) — the gold standard 
for diving. 

Oversight is fundamental to ensuring safe and effective diving. 
Oversight of the Navy’s diving program is maintained through peri- 
odic diving assessments and diving safety surveys, which assess a 
diving command’s compliance with established Navy safety pro- 
grams and procedures that are outlined in the Navy Diving Man- 
ual. 

The Navy recently modified its diving personnel structure, with 
the implementation of a single enlisted Navy Diving Rating. This 
now allows the diver to concentrate on his or her primary respon- 
sibilities as a diver, and focus all energies on learning, and honing 
diving skills. This results in a more dedicated, safe and effective 
force. 

The enlisted Navy diving community has a well-defined career 
path. Diver candidates must pass a rigorous screening process, that 
includes dive medical evaluations, physical screening, and a higher- 
than-average score on the Armed Service Aptitude Test. 

While at Naval Training Center, Great Lakes, they are given a 
7-week preparatory course prior to their transfer to the Dive School 
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down in Panama City, Florida. Dive school begins with a 15-week, 
Second-Class Diver course. The course trains students in all diving 
rigs used by the Navy, underwater tools and techniques, and ad- 
vanced diving medicine. Attrition during this initial training his- 
torically runs about 30 percent. 

During their first 2 operational tours, normally 6 years, Navy 
Divers are expected to complete demanding personal qualification 
standards, and earn the Diving and Salvage Warfare Specialist 
designation. Those who qualify return to the Dive School for a 13- 
week, First-Class Diver course, which stresses dive supervisor re- 
sponsibilities, mixed gas diving, and advanced salvage skills. A 
minimum of two more operational tours, and advanced qualifica- 
tions follow, and usually take 6 more years. 

Qualified First-Class Navy Divers can apply for the Master Diver 
qualification. This entails additional training, and a rigorous per- 
formance evaluation. The Navy Master Diver qualification, which 
normally takes about 14 years to achieve from the time they enter 
the program, is the pinnacle qualification for the enlisted Navy 
diver. 

Above and beyond formal training requirements, all Navy Divers 
are required to qualify at each command at all dive watch sta- 
tions — most significantly as the Diving Supervisor. 

In addition to our fleet divers, the Navy also has underwater con- 
struction team divers. Their primary missions are to perform in- 
shore and deep ocean underwater construction and demolition. 
Candidates for this diver community come from the Naval Con- 
struction Force — the SEABEEs. They have normally completed one 
tour of duty, and are relatively mature. Their dive training and 
qualifications are similar to that of our fleet divers. 

SEABEE divers can expect repeat tours in one of two underwater 
construction teams, as well as higher headquarters and training 
commands. 

The Navy also delivers a SCUBA-specific diving course to DOD 
and inter-agency customers at the Navy Dive School in Panama 
City, as well as in Pearl Harbor, Hawaii. The majority of students 
for this program come from the Coast Guard and the Navy sub- 
marine force. 

The enlisted Navy diving program is very demanding and re- 
warding. This, coupled with monetary incentives, results in a re- 
tention rate that exceeds the Navy’s overall averages. Retention for 
Navy Divers in years 1 through 6 of service average 78 percent. Re- 
tention for years 7 through 12 of service is 88 percent. After 12 
years, 94 percent choose to remain until retirement-eligible. 

On the officer side, Navy diving officers come from two primary 
sources. From within the enlisted ranks, and direct commissioning. 
Experienced enlisted Navy Divers have the opportunity to apply for 
the Chief Warrant Officer, or Limited Duty Diving Officer Pro- 
grams. The direct accessions, through Officer Commissioning Pro- 
grams who desire to become Navy Divers, must successfully com- 
plete screening and training similar to that of our enlisted dive 
candidates. 

Your Navy diving program follows a rigorous screening, training 
and qualification regimen, with senior leadership support through- 
out, which has led to sustained operational readiness. 
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I appreciate the opportunity to brief the Committee on the Navy 
dive program. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Rear Admiral Tillotson follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Rear Admiral Michael P. Tillotson, Deputy Director, 

Standing Joint Force Headquarters, North American Aerospace Defense 

Command 

Thank you for inviting me to brief the Committee on the procedures, programs, 
and processes the Navy has in place for the management and execution of our div- 
ing program. I will also discuss the Navy’s initial Dive Training Pipeline. As the 
next Deputy Commander, Naval Expeditionary Combat Command, among other re- 
sponsibilities, I will be responsible for manning, training and equipping the Navy’s 
operational Diving force. 

The Navy dive program is robust and mature. All aspects of the program are con- 
tinuously reviewed and changes made based on current and future operational re- 
quirements. Technical rigor and safe diving practices are a hallmark of the Navy’s 
role within the Department of Defense as the lead service for diving policy, tech- 
nology and training. Establishing and maintaining Navy technical standards for div- 
ing serves as the foundation for personnel training and for the procurement and 
maintenance of diving systems. Rigorous adherence to these technical standards and 
procedures is what leads to safe diving practices and ensures mission accomplish- 
ment. The Navy updates those standards through biomedical research that leads to 
continuous modifications of Navy diving policy which is incorporated into the U.S. 
Navy Diving Manual and associated publications. The Navy has institutionalized a 
diving systems certification program that ensures the systems used for Navy diving 
operations are maintained properly and are not a source of risk to personnel. For 
portable and personal diving equipment, the Navy publishes a list of acceptable 
equipment “authorized for Navy use” that has been tested at the Navy Experi- 
mental Diving Unit to ensure dependable and safe operation. 

The operational readiness of diving commands is monitored at the fleet level by 
a formal assessment program called the Diving Operational Readiness Assessment 
(DORA) that has the advocacy of all levels of the chain of command. These assess- 
ments are conducted periodically on all Navy diving commands and ensure all com- 
mands comply with established policies and regulations in the areas of diving pro- 
gram administration, and operational readiness. The diving assessments performed 
by Fleet Forces Command parallel the operational readiness assessments that are 
performed on afloat commands to ensure their readiness for deployment. In addition 
to these command operational assessments, the Naval Safety Center provides peri- 
odic Diving Safety Survey (DSS) which assesses a diving command’s compliance 
with established naval safety programs including compliance with U.S. Navy Diving 
Manual safety provisions. Naval Safety Center assessment results are provided di- 
rectly to the Commanding Officer of the diving command and serve as a non-puni- 
tive feedback mechanism for command self correction. 

The Navy recently modified its diving personnel structure with the implementa- 
tion of a single enlisted Navy Diver rating. The rating change was approved by the 
Chief of Naval Operations in October 2005. The enlisted rating aligned 19 enlisted 
source ratings into one and streamlines all aspects of force structure and training 
into a career continuum. This now allows the Diver to concentrate on his or her pri- 
mary responsibilities as a Diver and focus all energies on learning and honing div- 
ing skill sets thereby allowing for a more dedicated, safe, and effective force. 

Navy Divers are trained in all categories of diving, salvage, and underwater ships 
husbandry missions. Navy Divers also conduct and support a variety of unique mis- 
sion areas to include open ocean towing, command control and communications, fleet 
support operations, mobility, non-combat operations, anti-terrorism/force protection, 
submarine rescue and Naval Special Warfare and Explosive Ordnance Disposal sup- 
port. Navy Divers are also frequently tasked to participate in coalition support (The- 
ater Engagement Strategy), Civil Disaster operations (post-Hurricane Katrina recov- 
ery), and Humanitarian Assistance (tsunami relief in Indonesia). The Navy Diving 
force provides specially trained, combat ready, highly mobile Divers in support of 
Amphibious Task Forces, Special Forces, and contingency operations. Contingency 
operations include emergent littoral, coastal, and blue water salvage, range/water- 
way clearance, aircraft recovery, Chief of Naval Operations priority projects, 
riverine operations, and other operations as directed by higher authority. Navy Div- 
ing forces are trained to operate in high density, multi-threat environments. 

The enlisted Navy Diving community has a well-defined career path. The Navy 
has an aggressive recruiting program for divers that is designed to draw in individ- 
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uals with a high probability of success. Potential accessions into our program are 
required to pass a rigorous screening process that includes a thorough dive medical 
evaluation, physical screening test and a higher than average score on the Armed 
Services Vocational Aptitude (ASVAB) test. Once accepted as a student, the enlisted 
Sailor begins training at the Center for Explosive Ordnance Disposal and Diving De- 
tachment Great Lakes. This is a seven-week preparatory course that delivers knowl- 
edge, skills and abilities in fundamentals of diving, cardio pulmonary resuscitation, 
small arms qualifications, and basic shipboard engineering. The course also stresses 
the physical preparation for dive training by focusing on aquatic adaptability, cardio 
vascular conditioning, and strength improvement. Upon successful completion stu- 
dents are transferred to Naval Diving and Salvage Training Center, Panama City, 
Florida. NDSTC, as we refer to it, delivers 17 different courses of instruction total- 
ing 74 convenings per year. Annual throughput averages 1,450 students. It trains 
all military Divers (with the exception of Army Special Forces and SEALs), foreign 
national students, and Department of Defense and other Federal agency civilians. 
While some of the training is similar regardless of service, for example Self Con- 
tained Underwater Breathing Apparatus or SCUBA, each service is trained to its 
unique requirements. However all procedures and policies at the school as well as 
at the operational commands are governed by the U.S. Navy Diving Manual. 

The initial course in the Navy fleet diver training continuum is “Second Class 
Diver.” The 15-week Second Class Diver course trains students in all diving rigs 
used by the Navy, underwater cutting and welding, underwater pneumatic tools, 
salvage, basic demolitions, and more advanced diving medicine and physics. The at- 
trition in this initial training pipeline historically runs 30 percent. (This course 
touches briefly on cold water diving operations in the class room only. Practical cold 
and extreme cold water diving training and certifications occur at the operational 
command level.) Upon completion, the Sailor is classified as a Navy Diver and sent 
to an operational unit. During his or her first two operational tours, normally 6 
years, the Navy Diver is expected to complete demanding personal qualifications 
standards and earn the Diving and Salvage Warfare Specialist designation. Navy 
Divers are required to re-qualify Diving and Salvage Warfare Specialist at each sub- 
sequent command throughout their career, ensuring all team members are fully 
qualified in the specific mission area of the command. Those who qualify and com- 
plete the prerequisites are sent to formal advanced First Class Diving training at 
the Naval Diving and Salvage Training Center. This 13-week course stresses super- 
visory, mixed gas diving, and advance salvage skills. A minimum of two operational 
tours and advanced qualifications follow and nominally take six more years. At this 
stage in a Navy Diver’s career, and with the recommendation of the commanding 
officer, qualified Navy Divers who meet the demanding prerequisites have the op- 
portunity to attain the Master Diver qualification through another rigorous formal 
school and performance evaluation at the Naval Diving and Salvage Training Cen- 
ter. Few Navy Divers become Master Divers. This course is arguably the hardest 
diving course the Navy offers and has a failure rate of 50 percent. The Navy Master 
Diver qualification is the pinnacle qualification for the enlisted Navy Diver and rep- 
resents the community’s senior enlisted leadership. Master Divers are operators. 
But more than that, they are intimately involved in every facet of the Navy diving 
mission. They manage, supervise, conduct long range deliberate planning, assess, in- 
spect, train, and participate in the requirements generations process. Becoming a 
Navy Master Diver takes an average of 14 years. 

The Underwater Construction Team, or UCT, Divers are another distinct Navy 
diving community. The primary missions of the UCT is to provide inshore and deep 
ocean underwater construction and demolition capabilities to the Navy, Marine 
Corps, and other forces in joint military operations, provide battle-damage repair, 
inspection and engineering reconnaissance to ocean, waterfront, river and bridge fa- 
cilities, provide hydrographic reconnaissance to support amphibious operations and 
subsequent combat support ashore, and provide ocean bottom surveys for site selec- 
tion of underwater facilities. These missions include conducting defensive operations 
as required by the deployment environment and operations in every extreme, from 
the desert to the Arctic Circle. The secondary missions of a UCT are to conduct dis- 
aster recovery, humanitarian assistance and civic action operations. Accessions into 
this community primarily come from the fleet Navy Mobile Construction Battalions. 
Sailors/SEABEES who have completed at least one tour with the Naval Construc- 
tion Force (SEABEEs) and have earned their SEABEE Combat Warfare (SCW) 
qualification become eligible for dive training. Basic and advance Diver Training is 
delivered at the Naval Diving and Salvage Training Center. Like other diving stu- 
dents, they are trained in the Diving Fundamentals (physics, physiology) and 
SCUBA. Their training also includes unique SEABEE tools, tactics, techniques, and 
procedures with an emphasis on underwater construction and demolition proce- 
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dures. SEABEE Divers can expect repeat tours in one of two Underwater Construc- 
tion Teams as well as higher headquarter and training commands. SEABEE Divers 
return for 24 weeks of advanced training after completing personal qualification 
standards and are recommended by the commanding officers. They are also afforded 
the opportunity to qualify as a UCT Master Underwater Construction Diver through 
the formal Navy Master Diver qualification process followed by Fleet Divers. 

The Navy delivers SCUBA-only specific diving training to various customers at 
the Naval Diving and Salvage Training Center in Panama City, FL and Pearl Har- 
bor, HI. The majority of the students come from the Coast Guard and the Navy’s 
submarine force. The Navy’s submarine force maintains an organic SCUBA capa- 
bility in its submarines. The SCUBA diving mission is a collateral duty for the sub- 
marine divers. Their primary dive missions are: security hull inspections; emergency 
voyage assessments; and minor repairs. 

As a result of overall manning of 76 percent, combined with the high risk nature 
of Navy Diving operations and the significant investment in training, the Navy Div- 
ing community offers significant monetary incentives for its Sailors. New recruits 
who chose to be Navy Divers receive an enlistment bonus of $35,000 upon successful 
completion of the initial training. Additionally, based on their qualification levels, 
Navy Divers receive diving pay up to $340 per month and demolition duty pay of 
$150 per month and special duty assignment pay up to $375 per month. Selective 
reenlistment bonuses up to $45,000 are offered through 16 years of service if they 
chose to reenlist. The enlisted Navy Diving program is very demanding and reward- 
ing. This coupled with monetary incentives results in a retention rate that exceeds 
the Navy’s overall averages. Retention for the first-term Navy Divers, years one 
through six, is 78 percent. Second term, or years seven through twelve, retention 
is 88 percent. After that 94 percent chose to remain until retirement eligible. 

On the officer side, Navy Diving officers come from two primary sources, direct 
commissioning and from within the enlisted ranks. Direct commission officers who 
desire to become Navy Divers must successfully complete a screening process simi- 
lar to that of the enlisted person. The only difference being there is no requirement 
to take the Armed Services Vocational Aptitude test I discussed earlier. Several offi- 
cer communities have qualified Divers and follow their own career paths and quali- 
fications. Their training mirrors enlisted training. Experienced enlisted Navy Divers 
also have the opportunity to apply for the Chief Warrant or Limited Duty Diving 
Officer programs. 

In summary, the Navy diving program is robust, mature and operationally effec- 
tive. The Navy diving program follows a rigorous screening, training, and qualifica- 
tion regimen, with senior leadership support, which has led to exceptional oper- 
ational readiness and an enduring safety record. 

Senator Cantwell. Thank you, Rear Admiral Tillotson, thank 
you — all of you — for your testimony. And I look forward to this 
round of questioning. 

Senator Snowe, I’m going to start, and I may go a little longer 
than 5 minutes at the beginning, and we can take it from there. 

Rear Admiral Tillotson, I’d like to start with you. You described 
the Navy program, which is the primary source of training for the 
Coast Guard diving program, is that correct? 

Admiral Tillotson. Yes, ma’am. 

The SCUBA school is the program for their enlisted divers, it’s 
a 6-week course, and their officer divers go through the Officer 
Basic Diving Officer Course, which is 13-weeks long. 

Senator Cantwell. And after they’ve graduated from your pro- 
gram, what is your contact with them after that? 

Admiral Tillotson. We have very little contact with the Coast 
Guard divers, after they’ve graduated from our program. 

Senator Cantwell. And what if you had very little contact with 
your graduates after they left? Would you call that a sufficient sys- 
tem? 

Admiral Tillotson. Ma’am, what we do with ours is when they 
get to their commands, there is a hierarchy within — a hierarchy of 
support and oversight — within the command level. And as I stated, 
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they will go back to a more advanced dive training after a few 
operational tours, normally 6 years — so they’ve been in the pro- 
gram, they’ve gone through dive school, they’ve been in the pro- 
gram for about 6 years, and then they return to Dive School. Dur- 
ing that 6-year period, they are assigned to a unit that has First 
Class Divers, those with about 8-12 years of experience, and 

Senator Cantwell. So, a mentoring can take place, is that right? 

Admiral Tillotson. Yes, ma’am. 

Senator Cantwell. And, I’m sorry, I didn’t mean to interrupt. 

Admiral Tillotson. The mentoring can take place, and they are 
assigned, they will have a diving officer, and during that period of 
time, while assigned to a unit, those units will undergo operational 
inspections, as well as dive safety survey inspections. 

Senator Cantwell. And then they come back to you for contin- 
ued upgrade and skills and certification? 

Admiral Tillotson. Yes, ma’am. Over time they will return to 
school for additional qualifications. 

Senator Cantwell. Are you familiar with what the Coast Guard 
does with your graduates after they leave the dive program on 
similar mentoring and upgrading of skills? Are you familiar? 

Admiral Tillotson. No, ma’am. I am not aware of their proce- 
dures, and I cannot comment on that. 

Senator Cantwell. OK, on the Navy process of the dive program 
and deployment of those trained individuals. Is the Navy — I’m as- 
suming, because I’ve seen a copy of the Navy Dive Manual, maybe 
we have one here in the hearing room, if someone could just hold 
it up, since I’ve seen a copy of that — I’m assuming that this Navy 
Diving Manual is something that many people in the Navy are fa- 
miliar with, is that correct? 

Admiral Tillotson. Yes, ma’am, we’re very familiar with it. We 
have it in the immediate vicinity, or on every Navy Dive Station, 
because of the volume of information that’s in it concerning proce- 
dures as well as medical treatments and hyperbaric treatments. 

Senator Cantwell. And would the Commanding Officer of such 
vessels — if they were not dive-trained themselves — be aware of dive 
training requirements? Is that a requirement in the Navy? 

Admiral Tillotson. Yes, ma’am, what we do is we provide our 
non-dive qualified Commanding Officers an abbreviated course 
when they’re going through prospective Commanding Officer train- 
ing on the hazards of diving. 

Senator Cantwell. Are they supposed to know and report on 
whether sufficient conditions exist for diving to take place? Are 
they supposed to give the authority and OK for Navy dives to 
occur? 

Admiral Tillotson. Yes, ma’am, they are. 

Senator Cantwell. Based on this manual and based on 

Admiral Tillotson. Yes, ma’am, they are. 

Senator Cantwell. So, who on Navy vessels are required to be 
familiar with the Navy dive procedures and under what conditions 
diving can take place? Who, on Navy vessels are required to know 
that? 

Admiral Tillotson. The Diving Officer would report through, 
most likely, the Operations Officer, and the Operations Officer 
would be briefed on the dive operation. He would also brief the Ex- 
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ecutive Officer, and the Commanding Officer prior to conducting 
any dive operations. 

Senator Cantwell. So, all three of those individuals would be in- 
volved and would be responsible for knowledge about the Dive Pro- 
gram, and whether diving can take place. 

Admiral Tillotson. Yes, ma’am. 

Senator Cantwell. And are you satisfied that the culture within 
the Navy on the Dive Program is sufficient? I don’t know the his- 
tory of Navy incidents of fatalities or other accidents in this regard. 

Admiral Tillotson. The Navy diving program — and any dive 
program, like you stated in your opening statement — is a high-risk 
evolution. Especially when we introduce the elements that we’re 
normally diving in when it comes to Navy dives. The conditions can 
turn poor very rapidly. The ability and oversight for anyone on the 
dive station to stop a dive adds to the safety of these dives. 

Senator Cantwell. When you say “anyone” meaning — what do 
you mean by “anyone?” 

Admiral Tillotson. Any diver can stand up at any time and say 
that he does not feel safe to dive in the conditions in which they 
are diving. It is inherent and it is — we stress that throughout their 
training this is not a hierarchical situation where only the senior 
man can stop the operation. If a junior person is not comfortable 
in performing the dive, he has the ability to stand up and say, 
“This is not safe.” And, it should bring a halt to dive operations, 
and basically cause a huddle for everybody to take a look at what 
the situations are, and re-evaluate whether they need to, or should, 
complete the dive. 

Senator Cantwell. So, Admiral Tillotson, how would you rank 
the Navy culture, then, as it relates to the Dive Program? 

Admiral Tillotson. The Navy’s culture when it comes to any 
high-risk evolution is always to err on the side of safety. 

Senator Cantwell. So, on a scale of, you know, A being a flying- 
color passing grade, and F being failing, what would you give the 
Navy? 

Admiral Tillotson. I would have to give the Navy, somewhere — 
B, B +. There are individuals who sometimes feel like they have 
to complete any mission at any cost. It is the “can do” attitude of 
all Service members when asked to do a mission, to try to complete 
the mission, if possible. So, I would give us — I would give the Navy 
a B+. 

Senator Cantwell. OK, thank you. 

Rear Admiral Justice — have you submitted any changes to budg- 
et requests to help you in the upgrade of what you think the 
Navy — of the dive program within the Coast Guard should be? 

Admiral Justice. No, ma’am. Not in the 2008 cycle. 

Senator Cantwell. And, why not? 

Admiral Justice. We will be — Admiral Allen has chosen to at- 
tend to this internally, meaning, we’re re-programming from within 
for this budget cycle. We are going to do — not do something else — 
and take resources from within to attend to these immediate fixes 
for the dive program. 

Senator Cantwell. Has someone come up with an estimate of 
what they think needs to be re-programmed into the dive program 
to give the proper oversight and management of the program? 
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Admiral JUSTICE. I don’t have that answer. I can’t exactly tell 
you the dollar figure. We’ll get that for you. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

To date, the Coast Guard has upgraded the Headquarters Diving Program Man- 
ager billet from a Lieutenant (0-3) to a Lieutenant Commander (0-4), established 
a Headquarters senior enlisted assistant manager billet, and created collateral duty 
dive program managers at Coast Guard Area and District commands responsible for 
better tracking the status of dive units. All these billets have been reprogrammed 
from within the Coast Guard base to implement changes in oversight and manage- 
ment for the CG Dive Program, so no new costs have been incurred. 

Following the HEALY investigation, the Coast Guard formed a senior level work 
group, including expert consultants from the U.S. Navy, U.S. Army, National Ocean- 
ographic and Atmospheric Administration, and Smithsonian Institute, to evaluate 
the requirements, management, and policy guidance of the Coast Guard diving pro- 
gram and to recommend a way forward. Its final report is expected by June 1, 2007. 
Among the issues being considered are: 

1. Sending all CG divers through the Navy’s Second Class Diver course (or its 

equivalent); 

2. Establishing regional dive lockers manned with primary duty divers; and 

3. Establishing a 3-tier dive unit inspection system. 

Further resource requirements may emerge following the results of this working 
group. 

Senator Cantwell. But you think some re-programming has oc- 
curred? 

Admiral Justice. Absolutely. We’ve already taken, moved people, 
we’ve taken some dollars from some places and attended to some 
training and more inspections, and the things that I’ve outlined 
that I happen to talk about again, we’ve done that already, from 
within our base. 

Senator Cantwell. Yes, I’d like you to talk about that more, be- 
cause obviously that’s one of the concerns that I have is, to what 
degree is the Coast Guard taking this issue in the largest context? 
To me, it’s a system failure, in many aspects. I know you talk 
about a Service-level failure, and a Unit-level failure, but to me — 
when I compare the two Dive Program processes between the Coast 
Guard and the Navy — you have two different cultures. I don’t know 
where you would be on a scale of A to F for the Coast Guard pro- 
gram. Would you care to give a grade to what the Coast Guard dive 
program has been able to carry out so far? 

Admiral Justice. I would say, prior to the date of the HEALYs 
accident, we were very low-grade. I will also say, since then, that 
we have taken some immediate steps, and I would give us a — from 
a preparedness and ready to do our mission, B range now — but 
that’s coming from a D or an F. 

Senator Cantwell. You think from August of last year to now 
you’ve gone from, say an F or a D, to a B? 

Admiral Justice. Yes, ma’am. 

Senator Cantwell. In a very short period of time? 

Admiral Justice. Absolutely. And I say that because most impor- 
tantly, we have done the inspections, checked our qualifications, 
got these people out there and confirmed their equipment, con- 
firmed their ability to maintain the standards that they were 
trained with, and we’ve checked that and we’re moving forward 
with that. 
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Senator Cantwell. Well, if you don’t have the same system of 
mentoring and training and returning to the accreditation system 
to upgrade their skills, and companionship diving with mentor-sen- 
iors on very difficult dives, how would you achieve that in such a 
short time period? 

Admiral Justice. I’d like to differentiate between the type of div- 
ing that the Navy Divers do and the type of diving we do. It’s a — 
from a difficulty scale — with the exception of the ice diving — if you 
set the ice diving aside — if you talk about what our ports, security, 
and safety people do, which is basic pier sweeps and hull sweeps 
of vessels, and we talk about what our Aids to Navigation people 
do, as far as checking the bases of some our Aids to Navigation out 
in the Pacific, that type of diving nowhere, in no way, compares to 
the complexity of some of the sophisticated and intricate diving 
that’s done with the Navy. I just would kind of like to make that 
comparison. 

Senator Cantwell. You’re saying the Coast Guard isn’t as tech- 
nical or sophisticated, is that what you’re saying? 

Admiral Justice. The dives are not as technical or sophisticated. 
The amount of training, the sophistication of the dives are not — 
compared to some of the extraordinary things that the Navy Divers 
do. Thus, our level of required training — the 6-week SCUBA diving 
course — it meets our requirements for the type of diving that we 
do. 

So, what we’ve done is made sure that our people have, obvi- 
ously, been through that course, and then the requirements — and 
ma’am, that manual you’ve got right by your left hand there, is 
part of our requirements, I mean, we — as applicable, we use that 
manual as well, in addition to the Coast Guard manual, to make 
sure that, that we’re maintaining our qualifications. And again, 
like I said 

Senator Cantwell. So, I’m hearing two different things, and I 
want to — I also want to give my colleague, I’ve taken about 10 min- 
utes, I want to give my colleague a chance — but you seem to be 
saying two different things. You’re saying, “Well, I — within a short 
span of time, almost 6 months we’ve turned this around, but we 
also think that the training that is currently underway is sufficient 
training.” And, so that sounds to me inconsistent. 

I do want to ask before I turn it over to her, and I’ll let you com- 
ment on that, is — in this incident with the HEALY, why did the 
dive even take place, if part of the dive requirement is that there 
must be four dive individuals participating in the dive? And, it was 
clear, from the beginning, that there were not four individuals. So, 
why is it that the Executive Officer, the Operations Officer, and the 
Commander all didn’t know right away that no dive could take 
place? Why wasn’t it known by everybody in the Coast Guard sys- 
tem that the HEALY would be incapable of exercising any dives, 
if four dive individuals are required, and the HEALY didn’t have 
four dive individuals? 

Admiral Justice. I’ll answer that question. The HEALY sailed 
with four divers when she left the pier. One of the divers suddenly 
left the ship and was not onboard. You’re absolutely right — that 
dive should not have taken place, should not have been condoned 
by the Commanding Officer, Executive Officer, or the Diving Offi- 
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cer. It should not have happened. It did, unfortunately, and with 
tragic consequences. 

Senator Cantwell. Well, why wasn’t it known, system-wide, 
within the Coast Guard that immediately, when that fourth indi- 
vidual left the vessel — I mean, there was reference in your report 
to the fact that a dive was going to take place at a future time, 
for that vessel at that harbor. And that the day of the incident, 
there was a request to have such dive training that day, in advance 
of the Dutch Harbor stop. Why wouldn’t it have been known sys- 
tem-wide within the Coast Guard that no dive could have taken 
place on the HEALY? Why — as soon as that dive officer left, that 
was it for all HEALY dive activity for the remainder of their de- 
ployment on this mission. 

Admiral Justice. Yes, ma’am, and just like you articulated, you 
are absolutely right. At that point our system didn’t monitor it. It 
didn’t watch that. Our system — we had a system in place, the Com- 
manding Officer of the ship had a responsibility to execute that 
system, and it was not done. But, you are right, above that we did 
not know, we didn’t have a method by which we monitored how 
many divers were onboard, we left it up to the unit to manage that. 
And that was wrong. 

Senator Cantwell. Nor did the Commanding Officer say, “There 
will be no more dives on the rest of this mission.” 

Admiral Justice. That’s correct, he did not either, yes, ma’am. 

Senator Cantwell. Senator Snowe, would you like to? 

Senator Snowe. Admiral Justice, tell me, does the Coast Guard 
follow every provision within the Navy Diving Manual ? 

Admiral Justice. As applicable, yes, ma’am. 

Senator Snowe. As applicable. Obviously there were a lot of devi- 
ations, then, in this instance, in this tragic accident, which in many 
ways, I think, was an indication that there must have been some 
kind of culture that didn’t create an ingrained system about diving 
and the procedures. I mean, it occurred to me in reading the Coast 
Guard’s report that was replete with so many tragic failures across 
the board, that there was just no ingrained process. 

And, I was wondering, in a dive, is a commanding officer re- 
quired to be present for that specific dive? 

Admiral Justice. No, ma’am. He’s not required to be present, 
right there, no. But, he is absolutely required to OK the dive, to 
give it a blessing. 

Senator Snowe. Yes, and it seems to be very casual in the ap- 
proval process along the way. I mean, for example, the Operations 
Officer indicated that a verbal briefing wasn’t necessary, is that re- 
quired in the Diving Manuall 

Admiral Justice. Yes, ma’am. 

Senator Snowe. It is, so that was something that didn’t happen 
as well. So, there aren’t many deviations from the Navy Diving 
Manual, at least in so far where it’s applicable, is that correct? 

Admiral Justice. That’s correct, yes ma’am. 

Senator Snowe. In this instance, probably most, if all activities 
were deviations from the manual? In what happened on that day? 

Admiral Justice. Yes, ma’am. Tragically so. 

Senator Snowe. Tragically so. 
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The Diver Tenders, the three that were overseeing that process, 
were not trained for that specifically? I assume that that’s a dif- 
ferent requirement in the manual? 

Admiral Justice. Yes. I don’t think they were all not trained, I 
think at least one of them was trained. But, yes ma’am, they 
weren’t adequately trained, and they — given the condition of the 
situation that they were in, they should not have been doing it. 
Meaning, they had also been to the party 

Senator Snowe. Right. 

Admiral Justice. They should not have been doing it. 

Senator Snowe. OK. 

How many mishaps has the Coast Guard had, with respect to 
diving? Do you keep a record of all of the mishaps that have oc- 
curred over a period of time? I mean, I think in order to compare? 

Admiral Justice. Ma’am, all I 

Senator Snowe. Do you keep track of them? 

Admiral Justice. Yes, we do. Admiral Higgins does not have 
that specific — his office tracks that, I don’t have that with us, other 
than that we mentioned, only that one death has happened in the 
50 years. 

Senator Snowe. Yes, but even if it didn’t result in a death 

Admiral Justice. Right. 

Senator Snowe. — do you have mishaps? For example, the United 
States Navy, at least insofar as our statistics, shows that there 
were 40,000 dives per year since 1970, with 27 fatalities. But what 
I’m looking for is accident per number of dives. Is there a possi- 
bility of getting that number? What is the mishap rate? I mean, do 
you have mishaps? 

Admiral Justice. Yes, we do, ma’am. 

Senator Snowe. And they are recorded? 

Admiral Justice. Yes, ma’am. 

Senator Snowe. Who do they go to, to you, Admiral Higgins? 

Admiral Higgins. Yes, Senator, they come to me. 

Senator Snowe. They do, so to your knowledge, have there been, 
you know, mishaps along the way? 

Admiral Higgins. Yes, Senator, there have. We have, in fact, 
even HEALY has had some, what we call Class C mishaps, which 
might be something like an uncontrolled ascent, where the diver 
comes up too quickly under the ice, and we do have some reports 
of those. 

Now, there obviously are mishaps that don’t get reported, and 
one of the things we’ve found from the investigations was that 
there may have been other mishaps on the HEALY, much less seri- 
ous, but still that were not reported. 

Senator Snowe. In that 6 months under this command, at the 
time the Commanding Officer — wasn’t he just in place on the 
HEALY for 6 months, or so? Yes? 

Admiral Higgins. Yes. 

Senator Snowe. OK, so it would have been in that period of 
time? Or was it longer than that? 

Admiral Higgins. Ma’am, I don’t believe so. I think that the 
dives, the minor dive mishaps that were reported were approxi- 
mately a year before. 

Senator Snowe. A year before. 
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Admiral Higgins. Yes, and I can get you those details, I can take 
that for the record, and we can report those. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

In 2005, HEALYs dive team experienced three uncontrolled ascents and one un- 
controlled descent while using dry suits and surface supplied equipment. Below is 
a brief description of each of these incidents: 

• Uncontrolled Ascents: 

— On 29 June 2005, two divers had an uncontrolled ascent using dry suits 
and surface supplied equipment. Both divers were uninjured and reported 
loss of situational awareness as the cause. This mishap was not reported. 

— On 11 July 2005, a diver had an uncontrolled ascent and suffered a “sinus 
squeeze” causing a nose bleed. The diver reported loss of situational aware- 
ness as the cause. A mishap was reported. 

• Uncontrolled Descent: In July 2005, a diver reported an uncontrolled descent 
caused by an inability to adequately inflate his dry suit after passing 20 ft in 
depth. He made repeated verbal commands to the top side personnel to stop 
paying out line and stop his descent. The diver was about to activate his emer- 
gency weight release when the dive tender stopped letting out line, halting the 
diver’s descent around 60 ft. This mishap was not reported. 

Risk is inherent in all Coast Guard operations, but proper risk management, sys- 
tematic oversight and professional training minimizes the potential for mishaps. In 
the wake of the HEALY incident, and to improve Dive Program oversight, the Coast 
Guard took the following immediate actions: 

• Upgraded the Headquarters Diving Program Manager billet from a Lieutenant 
(0-3) to a Lieutenant Commander (0-4). 

• Established a Headquarters senior enlisted assistant manager billet. 

• Established dive program managers at all Coast Guard Area and District com- 
mands responsible for tracking the status of dive units. 

Additionally, the Coast Guard formed a senior-level work group with expert con- 
sultants from the U.S. Navy, U.S. Army, National Oceanographic and Atmospheric 
Administration, and Smithsonian Institute. This group will evaluate the require- 
ments, management and policy guidance of the Coast Guard’s diving program and 
recommend improvements. The group’s final report is expected by June 1, 2007. Im- 
provements being considered include (but not limited to): 

• Sending all CG divers through the Navy’s Second Class Diver course (or its 
equivalent). 

• Establishing regional dive lockers with primary duty divers and allowances for 
special duty assignment pay similar to DOD counterparts. 

To improve the leadership and command cadre understanding of the dive pro- 
gram, a dive program brief was added to the Coast Guard’s Command and Oper- 
ations School. This training includes all prospective commanding officers and execu- 
tive officers that will have responsibility for dive units. The dive portion of this 
training will provide a baseline knowledge of diving policies and procedures, which 
in turn will allow them to make appropriate decisions for diver deployments as well 
as provide oversight of dive planning and operational risk management. 

Senator Snowe. It just appears that, obviously — I don’t know, it 
just doesn’t seem that the system flags, a deficiency in the process. 
And, I’m just wondering, and I want to compare with the Navy, Ad- 
miral Tillotson — is this a collateral responsibility on the part of 
Navy Divers? Or is this their only specific responsibility? Because 
it’s collateral in the Coast Guard, correct? Yes. And in the Navy? 

Admiral Tillotson. Senator Snowe, our primary divers are Pri- 
mary Duty Divers. In Naval Special Warfare, Explosive Ordnance 
Disposal, Fleet Divers, and SEABEE Divers, it’s a primary respon- 
sibility. 

We do have on our submarines, collateral duty divers. Their roles 
are very limited, and they are on there because of the amount of 
independent steaming that our submarines do, and the fact that we 
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may not be able to get a full-time dive team to them, we may use 
the embarked divers to do emergency hull inspections, or very 
minor repairs, if they get a line fouled in the screw, but primarily, 
the Navy uses divers that do this as a living. 

Senator Snowe. Is it a problem that it’s a collateral responsi- 
bility? That it’s not their primary focus? I know they like to do 
periodic training, do they? 

Admiral Justice. Yes, Ma’am. 

Senator Snowe. Admiral Justice, do you see that as a problem? 
Or, is it just — there was a lack of supervision, oversight, and fail- 
ures across the system? 

Admiral Justice. We’re looking at that. 

Senator Snowe. Are you? 

Admiral Justice. We’re looking at that, that’s part of that 

Senator Snowe. I was just wondering. 

Admiral Justice. — that’s part of that comprehensive study, and 
that we have outside people looking at it as well as we are, and 
we’re looking for those recommendations, and I would not be sur- 
prised at all if it’s found — the word collateral is a negative 
term 

Senator Snowe. Right. 

Admiral Justice. If it’s found that we need to be full-time, then 
yes, ma’am, we’ll take those recommendations. 

Senator Snowe. Well, are they required to do more dive training 
during the hiatus? Because obviously it’s irregular. And, so if it’s 
just an adjunct to their many responsibilities, obviously you can get 
lax, whatever can happen. I mean, it’s just like anything. 

Admiral Justice. Yes, ma’am, you’re correct. 

Senator Snowe. And it just requires being always in the mode, 
and I think that’s very difficult to do. So, that’s something you’re 
evaluating? 

Admiral Justice. Yes, ma’am, absolutely. The question of the re- 
quired maintenance dives that have to be done — are they enough? 
Are they being done? There’s an oversight piece, and there’s also 
an internal — the divers themselves, making sure they’re doing it. 

And so, you’re right on, and we’ve got to look at that and do bet- 
ter with it. 

Senator Snowe. Well, I’m sure the Committee would be inter- 
ested in having information about the number of dives the Coast 
Guard does, and how many mishaps have occurred per number of 
dives? I think that would help us to evaluate and give a benchmark 
in terms of the kinds of changes that are going to take place. 

Another example is, why were there not additional oversight per- 
sonnel assigned, given the fact that the diving teams increased 300 
percent since September 11? 

Admiral Justice. It’s — no excuse, ma’am. 

Senator Snowe. No, OK. 

Admiral Justice. But there has been since, there has been since. 

Senator Snowe. How many? 

Admiral Justice. There have been three, four more people as- 
signed since, and there are more to come. 

Senator Snowe. How many do you need per diving team? What 
would be the ratio? 

Admiral Justice. I can’t answer that question. 
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Senator Snowe. OK, does the Navy, Admiral Tillotson, have a 
ratio? 

Admiral Tillotson. Ma’am, there’s no solid ratio, we have, of 
that pinnacle-level career diver, Master Diver, we have 98 of those 
in the United States Navy. As far as Master EOD divers, we have 
303 of those in the Navy for a force of about 1,700. So, we have 
no solid ratio, it is those that achieve that master level qualifica- 
tion that are put into positions to supervise operations, based upon 
the qualification. 

Senator Snowe. Well, Admiral Justice, I think that would be 
very important for us to have a response from you with respect to 
how many additional personnel the Coast Guard really believes it 
requires, in addition to the ones that you’ve already assigned. I 
think that’s going to be critical. 

Admiral Justice. Yes, ma’am. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

The Coast Guard dive program is governed by the Coast Guard Diving Policies 
and Procedures Manual (COMDTINST M3150.1B). The manual is being revised and 
updated with an anticipated completion date of August 1, 2007. The Coast Guard 
can provide a copy once completed. 

Senator Snowe. One other question — on the Commanding Officer 
and the command cadre — do they get very specific training? I 
mean, do they get totally immersed in the training of the diving 
program, so that they understand it fully? That when they hear 
there’s a diving mission underway on the ship, they understand 
that and what that means — are they totally familiar? 

Admiral Justice. They were not, they are now. 

Senator Snowe. I know they weren’t on the HEALY, but would 
that have been the standard? Among all officers, generally speak- 
ing, because they hadn’t had the appropriate training? 

Admiral Justice. It is now. 

Senator Snowe. It is now. 

Admiral Justice. OK. 

Senator Snowe. But it wasn’t before. 

Admiral Justice. It was not before. Remembering, how few ships 
we — I mean, we, it’s five ships that have divers. And, you’re abso- 
lutely right, they did not have the appropriate, in-depth work-up 
to truly appreciate what they were doing. 

Senator Snowe. Well, it seems to me that any Commanding Offi- 
cer, not only should they have the training, no matter what, but 
second, when they are about to take over and take command of a 
ship, that command cadre ought to be fully briefed, and immersed 
in a training program prior to assuming the command of the ship. 

Admiral Justice. Yes, ma’am. 

Senator Snowe. Thank you. 

Senator Cantwell. Thank you, Senator Snowe. And I appreciate 
your attention and commitment to this issue, because I think we 
do have a lot of oversight work to continue here. 

Admiral Justice, to go back to the specifics of the Coast Guard 
HEALY investigation, and the information that was provided — I’m 
looking at something that was provided on January 12, 2007, about 
the results of the investigation. And in that, it talks about the pun- 
ishment for those who were involved in the incident on the 
HEALY. Obviously there has been quite a bit of news and informa- 
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tion from the Coast Guard investigation about how other activities 
were happening at the same time as the dive, that some of the 
tenders had actually consumed alcohol, that there was an atmos- 
phere almost, of which, those who are participating in an ice break 
activity, recreational activity were also in the dive area, and so — 
leading to some confusion. 

Your Coast Guard report talked about the punitive letter of rep- 
rimand and the forfeiture of salary — I think that was, the forfeit- 
ures were later suspended — but it talked about the commissioned, 
for a Commissioned Officer — I’m reading now from the Report, “For 
a Commissioned Officer the punitive letters have a significant ca- 
reer impact, and trigger other administrative processes.” 

Admiral Justice. Yes, ma’am. 

Senator Cantwell. How do you define significant? 

Admiral Justice. There is nothing worse you can do to an officer 
than that, other than a court martial, from a punishment of that 
nature. And the Operational Commander, Admiral Worster, who 
held the mast and chose that punishment, effectively terminated 
the potential for promotion for these officers. And, being a many- 
time promoted officer, and a career ship-driver, and — that’s very 
meaningful, and very devastating. 

Senator Cantwell. Where is the Executive Officer and the Oper- 
ational Officer from the HEALY today? 

Admiral Justice. As we speak, they are still on HEALY for a 
couple of more months. They are transferring this summer, and the 
ship has just finished a significant overhaul in the shipyard, where 
their expertise was needed, and utilized, and they will be onboard 
for the transition, for the release, and they’ll be departing this 
summer. 

Senator Cantwell. How is it that the Coast Guard’s initial re- 
port, saying that these punitive letters have significant career im- 
pacts, and then the Executive Officer and Operational Officer are 
still in the same command as the time of the incident? 

Admiral Justice. Again, I’ll stand by the Operational Com- 
mander who made that decision. Admiral Worster, when he held 
the mast, and chose to relieve the Commanding Officer and leave 
the Executive Officer and the Ops Officer onboard, with those let- 
ters, that was his fitting punishment. 

Again, when it comes to promotions, when it comes to further as- 
signments of more responsibility, or any upward mobility, those let- 
ters have significant, and impacting results. 

Senator Cantwell. What kind of message does that send 
throughout the Coast Guard community, if the individuals are still 
involved in the same deployment of the HEALY? 

Admiral Justice. It sends the signal, ma’am, that the Oper- 
ational Commander felt like they’ve done — these were superior offi- 
cers who had done superior work, however, they did make a signifi- 
cant mistake, and they’ve been held accountable for it. The ship 
needed their services, which they’ve been asked to, and they’ve of- 
fered, and then they will be moved on. 

Senator Cantwell. Well, and not to focus too much on these two 
individuals, because to me, this has been a system-wide failure. It 
is a cultural issue within the Coast Guard about the level of dif- 
ficulty involved in this activity, and the importance of creating a 
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culture within the Coast Guard of zero tolerance from deviation of 
process and procedure. But, I also believe that there is not suffi- 
cient training. 

But, before I get to that — tell me about the recordkeeping? Be- 
cause the Coast Guard recordkeeping — you’ve had the Dive Pro- 
gram for over 50 years now. And so, but for 50 years we haven’t 
really had the proper records and equipment, safety checks, so on 
and so forth. 

Admiral Justice. Ma’am, I wouldn’t say that. I would not say 
that. 

Senator Cantwell. OK, what would you say? 

Admiral Justice. I would say that the Coast Guard over 50 
years has had a program that has been sufficient, and efficient and 
done the job, and had an inspection program that inspected and 
found that the people who were doing the job competent and quali- 
fied, that the job had gotten done competently, and in a qualified 
manner. However, I will also say that there was a — that there has 
been a lack of focus, and a loss of focus on the mission, and because 
of that, we had these unacceptable results. 

I just would rather not damn the program for 50 years over this. 
But, I will say, absolutely in the recent past, we’ve proven that we 
needed to do better. 

Senator Cantwell. Well, I have found in my own personal expe- 
rience of management, when you want to correct a problem you 
have a common agreement with what the problem is. 

Admiral Justice. Yes, ma’am. 

Senator Cantwell. And when you don’t have common agreement 
with what the problem is, chances are you’re not going to have cor- 
rective results. 

And so, what I’m trying to understand is, under the current 
Coast Guard regulations, the Coast Guard is required to maintain 
a dive reporting system, personnel and command dive logs, and 
none of these were carried out aboard the HEALY, which is an- 
other reason why the exact amount of time the divers were in the 
water was not known. In addition to these requirements, the oper- 
ational risk assessment, the ORM, must be conducted before each 
dive, the ORM assesses the factors, environmental conditions, the 
vessel status and location, access to emergency medical care that, 
you know, all of these things, and an ORM was not conducted be- 
fore the dive aboard the HEALY. 

So, to me, the Coast Guard lacks the records of the Dive Pro- 
gram, and highlights the fact that when staff asked for a brief his- 
tory of the Coast Guard dive program, the Coast Guard could not 
provide this on paper, and had to create, basically a three-page bul- 
let outline from scratch. 

So, the fact that those things didn’t exist in a document, and 
weren’t shared, and weren’t part of the command of the vessel, 
says to me that you don’t have good reporting requirements. So, 
maybe you’re saying at some point in time — I don’t know, when did 
the Coast Guard take over diving program Safety Surveys from the 
Navy? 

Admiral Justice. It was in the late nineties. We couldn’t get the 
exact date. I looked, I couldn’t find the exact date, but in the late 
nineties. 
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Senator Cantwell. So, perhaps you’re saying that at some other 
point in time the Coast Guard might have kept sufficient record- 
keeping and reporting, but these are all regulations under the 
Coast Guard, and they weren’t being met. 

Admiral Justice. Yes, ma’am. I’m agreeing with you, yes. And 
again, as we noted, is the resulting tragedy. 

That said 

Senator Cantwell. I guess I’m amazed that you wouldn’t call 
that a very big system failure with reporting and requirements. Be- 
cause if all of those things were, again, implemented in a system — 
just for example, I would assume, not being a diver, you know, my- 
self, but some of my staff are professional divers which helped in 
preparation for the hearing — I would assume that part of the rea- 
son why you keep track of these dive logs and reporting and infor- 
mation is because — in this case — and again, I’m just piecing to- 
gether information, that when you keep a log and the person on the 
scene is keeping a log, knowing that a dive is only supposed to last 
for a certain amount of time, that the fact that these individuals 
were down for much longer than what the normal dive was origi- 
nally anticipated, somebody might have known that there was a 
problem earlier in the situation. 

Who knows whether that would have helped in the survival of 
these two individuals, but nonetheless, a systematic approach to 
diving was not being carried out. And I would assume that the 
Coast Guard would assume that that was a major — not only failure 
in this instance, but a failure of the entire reporting system of the 
Coast Guard and the fact that when we asked for information, you 
had to create something that was as — has been described by my 
staff — as three-page bullet outline, as opposed to actual logs and 
records. 

Admiral Justice. I’ll acquiesce to that, ma’am. Yes. 

Senator Cantwell. OK, so let’s turn to training. 

You said that you’ve improved the — in this process — improved in 
training. Have you implemented a new system for specific quali- 
fications for cold water dives? 

Admiral Justice. Yes, ma’am. Well, again and what we’ve 
done — I’ll use our example of the POLAR SEA — is that we’ve made 
sure that the procedures that were made to be, were followed. We 
made sure that the proper level of training that was needed, if that 
meant going back for specific training with the Navy was needed, 
that that had been done. We made sure that the oversight person 
at the Commanding Officer level, as well as at the Dive Officer 
level, was — they were qualified. And we made sure that they did 
proper practice dives, we made sure that they were ready to sail 
when they did sail. 

Senator Cantwell. That’s not my question. I’m asking you, are 
there specific — have you changed the specific qualifications for 
training and requirement for cold water dives at this point? Have 
you taken assessment of the current program and said, “We don’t 
have enough training necessary for cold water dives in the current 
Coast Guard system?” 

Admiral Justice. Yes, I would say, yes. 
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Senator Cantwell. Yes, that’s just what you — so have you im- 
plemented something? Has the Coast Guard implemented new 
qualifications? 

Admiral Justice. I don’t want to get caught up in the — we’ve rec- 
ognized them, we’ve updated our diving manual — we haven’t offi- 
cially re-promulgated it, so the correct answer would be “no” how- 
ever, we understand the procedures that have to be done, they will 
be changed officially, and in the meantime, we’ve made sure that 
practically, that the divers who were asked to go do that, were 
ready to go. 

Senator Cantwell. The reason why I’m confused here, is be- 
cause I think there are no specific qualifications or training re- 
quirements at this point. Up until this HEALY incident, for cold 
water dives. So, what I’m asking is, did you create something in 
the last several months and have them implemented, or are you re- 
ferring to the fact that you just went back and said, “Follow the 
procedures that are in the manual.” So, I’m trying to get at the es- 
sence of what the Coast Guard needs to implement for a cold water 
program. 

Admiral Justice. We’re making sure that our dive manual is up- 
dated to properly reflect the — the requirements, the training need- 
ed, to do a cold water dive. We’re going to implement that. 

Senator Cantwell. And, can we get a copy? 

Admiral Justice. Yes, ma’am. 

Senator Cantwell. Can you get me a copy of that? 

Admiral Justice. Yes. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

The Coast Guard formed a senior-level work group with expert consultants from 
the U.S. Navy, U.S. Army, National Oceanographic and Atmospheric Administra- 
tion, and Smithsonian Institute. This group will evaluate the requirements, man- 
agement and policy guidance of the Coast Guard’s diving program and recommend 
improvements. The group’s final report is expected by June 1, 2007. Improvements 
being considered include (but are not limited to): 

• Sending all CG divers through the Navy’s Second Class Diver course (or its 
equivalent). 

• Establishing regional dive lockers with primary duty divers and allowances for 
special duty assignment pay similar to DOD counterparts. 

The Coast Guard is also establishing a pre-deployment dive system that will be 
implemented prior to polar deployments (cold water diving operations). These dives 
will consist of a series of increasingly complex dives starting with dry suit dives, 
followed by cold water dives, and culminating in cold water, confined overhead 
dives. These dives will be supervised by an experienced polar diver. 

Additionally, the Coast Guard initiated a Front End Analysis to examine current 
dive program training objectives and performance requirements and to compare 
those to the training provided by the Navy, NOAA and the Smithsonian Institute. 

Senator Cantwell. And what new training would a Coast Guard 
diver be subjected to? What new training? Not the reading of a 
manual, but what new training? 

Admiral Justice. I don’t have the specific answer to that. I’d 
rather give you the exact, specific answer. And I don’t have that. 

Senator Cantwell. But you think that exists today. 

Admiral Justice. Absolutely. 

Senator Cantwell. You think there’s an outline. 

Admiral Justice. Absolutely. 
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Senator Cantwell. Along with how much money you’re going to 
spend on this. 

Admiral Justice. Yes, ma’am. 

Senator Cantwell. OK. 

Admiral Justice. I do. 

Senator Cantwell. OK. 

Admiral Tillotson, does the Navy have any involvement in cold 
water diving activities? 

Admiral Tillotson. Senator, Chapter 11 of the U.S. Navy Diving 
Manual addressed cold water diving. There is no specific training 
at the Navy Dive School for cold water diving. When it comes to 
units being assigned missions that would involve cold water diving, 
local instructions and best practices by the unit would dictate that 
they would do work-up dives, that they would check out their 
equipment, that they would do those things that are outlined at 
any Dive Station, normal safe procedures, to do prior to conducting 
those operations. 

So, we have the Navy Dive Manual Chapter 11, and we have ad- 
ditional local instructions that each individual unit would have for 
conducting dive operations in specific situations, which would in- 
clude diving under ice. The SEABEEs also have an instruction on 
diving under ice. 

Senator Cantwell. And are those, so as it relates to the Navy 
diving program and training, are there specific training missions 
during their accreditation in cold water dives? 

Admiral Tillotson. The procedures that have been followed for 
diving in cold water is normally, first to — especially with the equip- 
ment — get familiar with the equipment. Cold water diving involves 
dry suits, and we normally will have our divers dive in warm water 
in their dive suit to ensure proper fit, to ensure proper functioning, 
to get their weight adjusted correctly, their added weight that they 
need to do. Once they’ve done that in a controlled environment of 
a pool, we will take them into the open ocean, and do that again, 
because of the density of salt water, there will be minor differences. 

We then take them up to a cold water area, where they will do 
work-up dives in cold water, so that they understand how that af- 
fects their mobility, how it affects their ability to use their hands, 
and those will all take — they will do a series of work-up dives, and 
all divers that are going to be working under the ice, will have 
done work-up dives in both their gear, as well as in cold water, 
prior to being put on a dive underneath the ice. And that is our 
normal procedure. 

Senator Cantwell. So, in this instance, by comparison to the 
Navy requirements and training, Lt. Hill — who had never done a 
SCUBA cold water dive, would not be, have been permitted to dive 
without a work — without proper training? Or Petty Officer 
Duque — who had never done a cold water dive at all — would not 
have been permitted to dive under Navy requirements? 

Admiral Tillotson. No, ma’am, they would have not made that 
dive, if they were on a Navy Dive Station. 

Senator Cantwell. Admiral Justice, did you want to comment 
on that? 

Admiral Justice. Yes, ma’am. I absolutely agree. 
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Senator Cantwell. And again, why wasn’t, why wasn’t that 
known by all involved? 

With the assignment of the HEALY in its ice breaking capacity 
and region assignment, the chances of diving in anything less than 
cold water are not great, so why wouldn’t it have been known, sys- 
tem-wide, that none of those individuals had received the proper 
level of training to do a dive of that nature, if in fact, they had 
never previously done a cold water, unless, in this instance, the 
Coast Guard was deviating from the Navy manual? 

Admiral Justice. Ma’am, I wasn’t going to get specific. Specifi- 
cally, Lt. Hill had done a cold water dive, and specifically, this was 
a work-up dive. This was supposed to be a one of a — as Admiral 
Tillotson mentioned — a test, a non-threatening, non-operational, a 
cold water dive. This was going to be a cold water dive. 

Senator Cantwell. I’m not an expert on diving, but my under- 
standing is Lt. Hill had never done a SCUBA cold water dive. So, 
now she was undertaking for the first time, with SCUBA equip- 
ment, a cold water dive, without supervision of anyone else, includ- 
ing taking along another individual, who had no cold water dive ex- 
perience, or work-up. So, I don’t know where the supervision was, 
for Lt. Hill, of experience of someone else, because I think from 
what Admiral Tillotson is saying, is that individual would have 
practiced — am I correct? — would have practiced a full SCUBA dive 
with the oversight of individuals who had accomplished similar 
tasks, is that correct? 

Admiral Tillotson. Yes, ma’am, under our procedures, the indi- 
viduals would have conducted a series of work-up dives prior to 
conducting an under-ice dive. 

Senator Cantwell. Thank you. Senator Snowe, did you? 

Senator Snowe. Yes, just a follow-up question on that point; Lt. 
Hill was the diving supervisor, so she wasn’t able — as I understand 
it from the report — to be both diving and supervising concurrently, 
is that correct? 

Admiral Tillotson. You can’t, that’s right, you cannot. 

Senator Snowe. So, it’s clear the Commanding Officer in all of 
these instances was totally unfamiliar with all of the established 
procedures for a diving mission. 

Admiral Justice. Yes, ma’am. Not totally, but he was definitely 
not, not — he was unfamiliar, yes ma’am. 

Senator Snowe. Pretty much, totally. 

Admiral Justice. Yes, ma’am. 

Senator Snowe. For the result to be this tragedy. I mean, it just 
seems to me he was totally out of the loop. Sort of peripheral to 
the whole event. 

Admiral Justice. Yes, ma’am. 

Senator Snowe. And also the equipment. I was stunned by these 
lines. “Two hundred feet of line had been paid out for the divers. 
But the exact amount of line that was paid is unknown as the lines 
are not marked at 10-foot intervals, as is recommended by the 
Navy Diving Manual.” And then it talks about the tanks and every- 
thing else, I mean, what are the established procedures for equip- 
ment, are they reviewed? 

Admiral Justice. Yes, ma’am. 
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Senator Snowe. So why wouldn’t these lines be marked, why 
wouldn’t there just be standard equipment, that would be auto- 
matically marked. Why were these lines even on the boat if they 
are not marked? I mean, they’re used specifically for diving, and 
diving only? 

Admiral Justice. Just one of the many, many failures of the 
equipment and the decisionmaking on scene there. I agree, and 
you’re right and that’s one of the — many of these issues that we’ve 
made sure that we’ve gone back and done the proper inspections 
and checked the equipment, and now we’re — to make sure that this 
doesn’t happen again. 

Senator Snowe. Well, if one of the diving tenders — you men- 
tioned one of the dive attendants was trained, or was trained for 
this specific responsibility, is that correct? Out of the three, one 
was trained? Why weren’t they aware of the fact that that amount 
of line was moving down? 

Admiral Justice. From my understanding of the reading of the 
investigation, that person — in the middle of the dive — walked away 
from the scene, he was distracted for some reason, and when he 
came back, noticed that there was a problem. So, again, another 
one of the many problems. 

Senator Snowe. Are they allowed to leave the scene of the dive? 

Admiral Justice. Well, there were two people there, and he was 
the third one. The answer is no, ma’am. 

Senator Snowe. Wow, it is stunning, to be honest with you. I 
mean, really stunning that so much could have gone so wrong. 

Admiral Justice. Yes, ma’am. 

Senator Snowe. And it ultimately resulted in the loss of two 
lives. It’s across the board, that’s why it’s so fundamental and 
structural that I wonder if the whole program needs a total over- 
haul. I mean, from beginning to end. It sounds like that to me. 

Frankly, it sounds like it’s a program that got established many 
years ago, and nobody’s gone back to review it or do anything with 
it, and it’s just been incidental to the Coast Guard’s responsibil- 
ities, and that’s how it was viewed, and that’s how it was dealt 
with. And not with, I think, the level of prudence that it required. 

Admiral Justice. Ma’am, I will not say that it is indicative of the 
entire program, but I will say that we absolutely are going back 
through the entire program, inside and out, top and bottom, to 
make sure that problems were corrected, and I will assure you both 
Madame Chair, and Senator Snowe, that we are going to do every- 
thing in our ability to make sure it doesn’t happen again. 

Senator Snowe. Thank you. 

Admiral Justice. Yes, ma’am. 

Senator Cantwell. Thank you, Senator Snowe. 

A couple of more questions, gentlemen. Currently there are only 
four management personnel to oversee the 16 dive units nation- 
wide, and this was talked about in the Coast Guard management 
review of the incident. Obviously, this hasn’t changed since 9/11, 
and yet the size of the program has tripled. What are you doing 
in this period of adjustment on oversight, and why — maybe you 
should start there, tell me what has happened on this, manage- 
ment billets, oversight of the dive operations, nationwide? 
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Admiral Justice. Yes, ma’am. We’re upgrading the oversight in 
our headquarters, we’re also adding an enlisted, a senior enlisted 
person with dive experience, to our headquarters program. We 
have added — we’ve already added an Atlantic Area, a Pacific Area, 
and out in Hawaii, oversight personnel to be full-time dive people 
to be monitoring the programs. And then, as well, of course, as you 
mentioned, we have the three people who reside at the Navy Dive 
School, and those people who are to monitor our people going 
through the program, but they are also part of our inspection pro- 
gram, and when we inspect our units annually, when we inspect 
them annually, they will be part of — they will bring that wonderful 
expertise that the Navy provides them to the field, to make sure 
that we have the highest level of inspections that we can. 

Senator Cantwell. So, you’re taking the four-management team 
operation, and you’re doubling that? Is that what you’re doing? 

Admiral Justice. Yes, ma’am. 

Senator Cantwell. So, you’ll have four individuals based at 
Coast Guard headquarters and four individuals spread across re- 
gions? 

Admiral Justice. Two at headquarters, three in the regions, and 
three more at the school. 

Senator Cantwell. With current personnel. Total of how many 
management operations. 

Admiral Justice. That would be seven, ma’am. 

Senator Cantwell. OK, so we went, we go from four to seven. 

Admiral Justice. Yes, ma’am. 

Senator Cantwell. And do we think that’s — do you believe that 
that’s sufficient given the number of dive operations and the prob- 
lems with logs and manuals and management and operations? Be- 
cause part of it is, you know, dive units, and then you have the op- 
eration in and of itself. And creating a system-wide approach to se- 
curity and safety. 

Admiral Justice. Yes, ma’am. Don’t get me wrong, as we have 
our comprehensive report done in June, if the oversight numbers 
don’t appear to be right, we may not stay, last up like we are right 
now. We may choose to, instead of having 100 collateral duty div- 
ers, maybe we’ll go to 50 full-time divers, in a regional setting or 
some different way of doing it. But however they — whatever they 
recommend and whatever decision we take to move forward, we 
will make sure that we’ve got the appropriate number, the amount 
of oversight to monitor the program. 

Senator Cantwell. I’m sure the interest and commitment is 
there, but I want to, what I want to understand is the level of cul- 
tural change within the Coast Guard. So, if you could provide the 
Committee with what you think the requirements and job respon- 
sibilities of those seven individuals are, that would be helpful. 

Admiral Justice. Yes, ma’am. 

Senator Cantwell. Why wasn’t this kind of management over- 
sight of the program increased after 9/11 as the responsibilities and 
the number of dive units increased? 

Admiral Justice. It should have, should have been. 

Senator Cantwell. You don’t know a reason why it didn’t? 

Admiral Justice. I do not know. 
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Senator Cantwell. Admiral Higgins, would you have a comment 
on this, given your safety and oversight responsibilities? 

Admiral Higgins. Given the, some of the highly technical pro- 
grams in the Coast Guard like aviation and diving, we do not have 
safety professionals doing those inspections. Those inspections are 
done by the programs, because of the highly technical nature for 
things like firefighting, which is on every ship, or firefighting 
equipment, Coast Guard safety professionals would perform those 
duties. 

But these specific duties — although we track the mishaps, and 
we also track our recommendations, so when the Commandant’s 
Vessel Safety Board is finally released, in its final decision letter, 
we do track those recommendations, so we go back on a regular 
basis and make sure that the recommendations that the Chief of 
Staff signed, actually have been implemented. So, they may be pol- 
icy changes, they may be personnel changes, they may be training 
changes, but we do have a regular program to go back and track 
all of those official recommendations to make sure that they have 
been implemented. And we intend to do that with this as well. 

Senator Cantwell. And, is your responsibility to make those rec- 
ommendations, or to carry out the implementation of these regula- 
tions? 

Admiral Higgins. The Commandant’s Vessel Safety Board works 
for me, as the Director of Health and Safety, but the actual signa- 
ture is by the Chief of Staff of the Coast Guard who is senior to 
both of us, so he is ordering those changes which is good, that it’s 
a senior person ordering those changes. 

Senator Cantwell. So, does your office order changes as well? 

Admiral Higgins. Yes, Senator, we can. So, some of the changes 
that have already been made, actually, by Admiral Pelkowski, 
some of the very obvious changes have already been made to the 
Coast Guard Dive Manual, some of those were just announced last 
week, in an ALCOAST that has been released, and we’ve made 
some of the start changes, the extra personnel and some of the 
checklist issues that we must change immediately. The rest of the 
recommendations will come out later, some of those will be in the 
safety manual, others will be in operational manuals. 

Senator Cantwell. Can we get a copy, Admiral Higgins, of the 
recommendations that you’ve made, specifically, through your office 
to the Commandant, or to others for system changes? 

Admiral Higgins. The final decision letter is really what that is. 
And, it’s not — unfortunately, it’s not complete yet. The process is 
going along. But the final decision letter will be that vehicle. 

Senator Cantwell. Can we just get any recommendations that 
you have made to the Commandant about safety changes, up until 
this point in time, and then we’ll look forward to your final letter? 

Admiral Higgins. For the Dive Program? 

Senator Cantwell. Yes. 

Admiral Higgins. Yes. 

Senator Cantwell. Thank you. 

Now, no one has mentioned, so far about the skill level of the 
dive team, and keeping skilled divers in the Coast Guard. Is there 
an issue with that? The professionalism? You know, incentive pro- 
grams, compensation, things of that nature? 
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Admiral Higgins. It’s a challenge, yes ma’am. We have extra 
pay, we have an incentive program to compensate for the extra du- 
ties required. It is a challenge, it’s a small program, and we, we 
have to keep up, we have to find people, and make sure we get 
them trained, and get them going there, so it’s a challenge, yes, 
ma’am. 

Senator Cantwell. Has that been identified? I didn’t see that in 
the initial — I might have missed it — I didn’t see that in the initial 
report. 

Admiral Higgins. It’s — being as small as the Coast Guard is, and 
many — this is a situation that parallels some of our other missions, 
small technical sort of things, it’s a challenge to find and recruit 
people from within our ranks to do that. It’s an ongoing challenge, 
it hasn’t changed, it’s an ongoing challenge for the service that 
we’re working to meet, and we’re meeting. We have, our collateral 
duty dive billets are filled, we have enough people signed up to do 
it. But, it’s an ongoing evolution. 

Senator Cantwell. Again, Admiral Justice, I know you’re speak- 
ing here on behalf of the entire Coast Guard, so my questions, obvi- 
ously are pointed to you, but I’m asking the entire Coast Guard 
system, so thank you for your answers, but again, one of the things 
that I’m trying to assess here, because I believe that there is a cul- 
tural failure here within the Dive Program, and its importance as 
it relates to security, so in fixing that, I want to understand wheth- 
er the Coast Guard understands what the problems and challenges 
are, and are articulating those. So, I will look for comments in the 
Coast Guard documentation about the professionalism of the dive 
men and women that are part of the Coast Guard and want incen- 
tives. 

Admiral Tillotson, is this a challenge within the Navy? Do you 
have the personnel, do you have the proper incentives? 

Admiral Tillotson. We believe that we have an incentive pro- 
gram throughout the Navy that helps us to retain — recruit and re- 
tain individuals for this duty. Our retention rates are extremely 
high, we attribute that to — partly to our incentive programs, and 
partly to the quality of individuals we get in the beginning, and 
their job satisfaction. However, the Navy does continue to have 
problems — and I won’t say it’s a major problem — but recruiting the 
right people. As I said earlier, we have 30 percent attrition through 
the initial dive phase. 

Currently, Navy Divers are about 76 percent manned. Our acces- 
sions come from both within the fleet — which is a large pool to 
choose from, compared to the Coast Guard, and from our fleet re- 
cruiter, or our recruiters that are recruiting men and women out 
of high school, and recruiting individuals off the street. 

So, we have a very aggressive program of recruiting, we have a 
very aggressive program, or a very large program of incentives, re- 
enlistment bonuses, special duty assignment pays, to 

Senator Cantwell. Specifically for the dives 

Admiral Tillotson. Specifically for diving communities, yes, 
ma’am. 

Senator Cantwell. So, the Navy has identified that as a chal- 
lenge, to keep the skill level that you need. The investment you’ve 
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already made in training them, then obviously keeping that, and 
you’ve assigned specific incentives to that program. 

Admiral Tillotson. Yes, ma’am, we have. 

Senator Cantwell. And, that’s similar to the Coast Guard? 

Admiral Justice. It’s similar, ma’am, but it’s not as comprehen- 
sive, because we don’t have a specific rate for divers, that you can 
start as a junior person and stay in it for a career, we don’t have 
that progression. We just have a need — I call it a low-end need for 
divers — so people come into the program, they spend their time and 
then they move on. So, it’s a little different. But it’s a flatter set 
up than the comprehensive, long-term Navy program. 

Senator Cantwell. Well, if you can, again, provide that docu- 
mentation to the Committee for our review, that would be appre- 
ciated. 

Admiral Justice. Yes, ma’am. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

There are now eight positions providing Coast Guard dive program management. 
Seven positions are currently filled; the eighth will be filled by 15 July 2007. The 
positions and responsibilities are: 

1. Dive Program Manager (2 positions). The Dive Program Manager (DPM) and 
Assistant Manager are assigned to CG Headquarters and have the following respon- 
sibilities: 

a. Develop and promulgate Coast Guard diving policy. 

b. Identify, plan and budget for specific diving needs with responsible Program 
Managers. 

c. Authorize establishment of diving duty billets and units, and periodically re- 
view the diving duty allowances. 

d. Direct and advise operational units on matters of proper diving procedures 
and training. 

e. Assist operational units in locating and obtaining diving and salvage services. 

f. Review all Coast Guard diving accidents and casualties, and initiate appro- 
priate corrective action. 

g. Authorize diving pay to personnel in excess of unit allowance of divers at any 
operational diving unit. 

h. Liaison with other Federal, state and local agencies and civilian groups on 
matters affecting Coast Guard diving. 

i. Participate in annual diving unit safety survey inspections and refresher 
training. 

j. Provide input to Coast Guard Personnel Command to facilitate the assign- 
ment of divers and diver candidates to diving units. 

k. Request training quotas, manage funding, and conduct task and training 
analysis for the determination of training, personnel and equipment needs. 

2. Dive Program Technical Manager/CG Liaison Office (3 positions). The Technical 
Manager and two enlisted personnel (chief petty officer and first class petty officer) 
comprise the Coast Guard Liaison Office (CGLO) at the Naval Diving and Salvage 
Training Center (NDSTC). The CGLO has the following responsibilities: 

a. Provide administrative support to Coast Guard students training at the 
NDSTC. 

b. Provide recommendations and technical support to Coast Guard Head- 
quarters for establishing policies and procedures for the Coast Guard diving 
program. 

c. Provide guidance and support on diving issues to non-diving units. 

d. Provide guidance and technical support to Coast Guard diving units. 

e. Provide administrative and technical support for conducting the diving equip- 
ment program at Coast Guard diving units. 

f. Coordinate, through Coast Guard Headquarters, the standardization, distribu- 
tion, maintenance and use of equipment in the Coast Guard diving program. 

g. Provide annual refresher training to Coast Guard units with divers. 
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h. Develop and administer Coast Guard-specific training. 

i. Review and process all diver application packages and provide information on 
qualified candidates to Coast Guard Headquarters. 

3. At Coast Guard Area and District Commands (3 personnel): The Coast Guard 
Atlantic Area Command, Pacific Area Command, and Fourteenth Coast Guard Dis- 
trict have designated dive program oversight billets. These positions are responsible 
for tracking the readiness, qualification and training status of their dive units and 
act as liaisons between dive units and units requesting CG diving support. 

4. Of these eight positions, four were added in the aftermath of the HEALY mis- 
hap, one new position at Coast Guard Headquarters and three in the Area and Dis- 
trict commands. 

Senator Cantwell. Either Admiral Higgins or Admiral Justice — 
did the Coast Guard contemplate an independent review of the 
HEALY situation? Did the Coast Guard talk about getting an out- 
side third party to review the incident of the HEALY? 

Admiral Higgins. We brought outside parties like Navy, NOAA 
and other organizations in to actually work with our Commandant 
Vessel Safety Board. We have, at this point, not looked for a com- 
plete outside review. The safety process is not yet complete, and 
that could be easily discussed with the Chief of Staff. 

Senator Cantwell. Do you think that, Admiral Higgins, that 
would be helpful? 

Admiral Higgins. We got outstanding cooperation from many 
people in the Federal Government, especially from the Navy, also 
from NOAA and from the National Science Foundation, the Smith- 
sonian Institution. We brought in the best experts, and they gave 
us terrific advice on how we should change the program. 

Certainly we’ve made some beginning changes, and I think some 
of the things that Admiral Tillotson was talking about on how to 
get an ice diver ready to ice dive is really exactly what we did for 
the POLAR SEA. That, we put them in those variable volume suits 
in warm water at dockside where it was a controlled environment, 
and we took 13 dives to get those people ready before they broke 
ice in Antarctica. 

I think we’ve got an excellent opinion so far, we certainly haven’t 
fixed everything, although I think our plan is sound to do that. 
Certainly, if we un — if anything else gets uncovered, it might be 
worth asking for an outside look, but we’ve had such terrific help 
so far, I’m not sure at this point that it’s necessary, Senator. 

Senator Cantwell. Do you think in the case of fatalities that 
there should be outside investigations? 

Admiral Higgins. We do — I’m also the Health Director of the 
Coast Guard. On the health side, we actually have an accrediting 
firm come to all of our clinics, an outside organization, it’s actually 
a non-profit organization that comes, so we do have a third-party 
look at our health, at what we provide for healthcare. 

On the safety side, we have trained safety professionals, some of 
whom spend an entire career as safety professionals in the Coast 
Guard, we do internal investigations, they take a long time because 
they’re so thorough, I think we do a good job. My answer to you 
is, the safety program, I think, does a good job of internally doing 
that, we have the professionals, we have the capability of doing 
those internally. When we need help, we either contract or ask one 
of the other Services to help us. 
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Senator Cantwell. Thank you, I’m — I guess I would have to dis- 
agree with you, Admiral, in this case, that I think — I think the 
Coast Guard probably deserves a failing grade for where the Dive 
Program was. I don’t believe that it is up to a B standard, given 
some of the details that have come out in the hearing this morning, 
as it relates to the cold water program, and specifications, as it re- 
lates to what’s transpired with the officers and the communication, 
and a variety of things, as it relates to details about training and 
dollars and oversight. 

But that’s something the Committee will look at, but that’s the 
way we can encourage, or require the Coast Guard to implement 
a system. Because I think, anytime you’re dealing with so many 
men and women, it has to be a system-wide culture to adhere to 
the criteria of safety and precaution. And, obviously in this case, 
you could point to many, many things — not one thing, but many, 
many things that went wrong as it related to the HEALY, where 
any one of the number of things, that if someone had ingrained in 
them culturally, that this was part of the safety regime, may have 
obviously prevented this incident. 

Let me turn just for a second, because it’s hard not to, given the 
subject of this hearing, I know it’s not the subject of this hearing, 
but we just in the last several days have had an incident again in 
the Pacific Northwest as it relates to a Fast Response Boat, one of 
the Defenders, that we appreciate very much, the work that the 
Coast Guard does on the Defenders in supporting the Washington 
State Ferry System. 

I’ll just point out for those who don’t know, that the Washington 
State Ferry System carries more passengers on an annual basis 
than Amtrak. So, as we look at terrorist threat, and security re- 
gimes for our transportation infrastructure, it’s a very popular 
transportation infrastructure for the Northwest. So, we very much 
appreciate what the Coast Guard is doing in working with the FBI, 
and Washington State patrol, and various other individuals on the 
security of our maritime transportation system. 

Given that, it’s very distressing to hear of another Coast Guard 
fatality in a basic operation of the Coast Guard. So, I don’t know, 
Admiral Higgins or Admiral Justice — do you have any comments 
on this most recent incident that happened — I believe it was Sun- 
day — Sunday off Vashon Island in Puget Sound? 

Admiral Justice. Yes, ma’am, I will give that a go. Again, of 
course, how distressing it is and how unfortunate and how sorry 
we are for the family. That Ports and Coastal Water Security Sys- 
tem — those people work for the, our Marine — MSSTs, our Safety 
and Security Teams — they’re there to do exactly what you’re talk- 
ing about, which is to provide escorts for those ferries in a, in a 
port security manner. And, you can be assured again, as Admiral 
Higgins will echo, that we will do an investigation, understand 
the — we appreciate the safety parameters that, what happened 
there and why that individual unfortunately ejected from the boat, 
and we will make sure that we do what we can that it doesn’t hap- 
pen again. 

The work on the water, at high speeds, you know, is dangerous, 
and our people — because they’re out there every day, but we think 
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we have a — we actually we know of the issue, and we’re looking at 
the problem, and we’ll work to resolve it. 

Senator Cantwell. Are these individuals required to wear safety 
gear, safety harnesses, or what have you? 

Admiral Justice. No. No, in the situation that he was in at the 
time, no. But, that’s a great question, and we’re going to look at 
that and determine, maybe they should be, and maybe we will. 

Senator Cantwell. Have their been other incidents of accidents 
or fatalities related to these vessels and this type of activity? 

Admiral Higgins. Senator, I don’t believe we’ve had a fatality 
with the MSSTs. We have investigated several, less serious, acci- 
dents, including one from MSST Anchorage, where the boat rolled 
over during a turn. We’ve also done preliminary investigations on 
other members who have been — either fell overboard or been eject- 
ed during a turn, especially in the waves. 

We have had these boats — very few of them before — we have had 
a lot of them in the last 5 to 6 years. Prior to that, some of the 
boats they replaced were much slower. And, there is a learning 
curve, not only for our people, but for our training and for the 
equipment, and we’re still, I believe, in that learning curve. We’ve 
had hundreds of thousands of operating hours of these boats over 
the last several years, our actually — man overboard and ejection 
rate is coming down, but we still have incidents where people are 
knocked or thrown off these boats, and we are very carefully study- 
ing the issue of a harness. And I’ve been working our folks — and 
Admiral Justice’s folks — have been working on that very carefully, 
and we’ve been working on that for some months now. 

Senator Cantwell. Well, it sounds as if this is something you’ve 
had prior knowledge about and challenge, and I guess my concern 
is that it’ll take a fatality to get the Coast Guard’s attention as it 
relates to the safety procedures. I don’t want to have another hear- 
ing on this incident and then hear, “Well, we’re working on this, 
and we’re working — ” I would assume that, in this kind of instance, 
having both the HEALY and now this Defender incident, that the 
Coast Guard would do a, you know, bottom-up and top-down review 
of all safety procedures, and whether those safety procedures are 
well-ingrained into the workforce of the Coast Guard, and how they 
are being adhered to from every individual. Since every individual 
is responsible not only for the safety of their vessel, but for the 
safety of their own lives. And, I would assume that that’s some- 
thing that the Coast Guard — no, I’m not going to assume, I want 
the Coast Guard to tell me 

Admiral Higgins. Admiral Allen did order a safety stand-down 
on September 18th, I discussed that briefly in my opening state- 
ment, and we are still working on all of the data that has been pro- 
duced from that safety stand-down. But, there was mandatory 
training, there was a safety stand-down by all operational units, 
and all-hands training for everyone in the Coast Guard. We are col- 
lecting the data from that, and are still working with that with our 
safety professionals. 

Senator Cantwell. Well, again, I know it’s not the focus of this 
hearing — go ahead, Admiral Justice. 

Admiral Justice. Ma’am, I’ll just echo what Admiral Higgins 
said, but be a little more specific. You are absolutely right. As 
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we’ve grown, our port security mission, as we do things with the 
helicopters and our Marine Safety and Security Teams, we dropped 
out of helicopters and we do different things with boats and we 
arm them and we man them and we know we have to look closer, 
as we’re moving forward with these missions, the safety side of it, 
and — and you’re absolutely right, we need to look at every facet of 
it, and this issue — I mean, it’s been brought to our attention, it’s 
been looked at, there’s a solution there, it’s not going to take 6 
months to get it solved, it just happened, the investigation is going 
to happen, I want to get the details, I don’t want to get caught up 
in — but, I’m here to tell you that that’s a soluble problem, and we 
need to be looking at all of those things that we’re hearing from 
the field, and that we know are a concern, and we’re working to 
address them, aggressively, and as safely as possible. 

Senator Cantwell. Well, what I would like is to solve the secu- 
rity issues and security regimes before we have another incident. 
And so, I would appreciate, Admiral Higgins, if you can get me 
what the stand-down security measure that was implemented by 
the Commandant, how that intersected with this previously known 
problem with the Defenders, and what was being done during this 
time period to communicate the problem, and perhaps to alleviate 
this incident. 

Gentlemen, thank you for your testimony and your answering 
questions today, this committee is going to continue to be diligent 
about this issue. When I came into office in 2001 and had the un- 
fortunate circumstances of having a wild land fire situation in 
Washington State in which four individuals lost their lives, for sev- 
eral years, working on the Oversight Committee, we did our re- 
sponsibility to look at the safety and security of firefighting, and 
the lack of security in these systems with young men and women 
with very little training coming into that system. 

My only point is to say that I was diligent in that situation, and 
I will be diligent in this situation. If I’m the only member, I appre- 
ciate Senator Snowe being here, and I think my colleagues from all 
over the country will be very interested in this issue. But it is our 
responsibility as the oversight, the legislative oversight for the 
Coast Guard to make sure that these deaths were not in vain, and 
that we do implement the safety regimes that all of those individ- 
uals coming to work for the Coast Guard will have confidence in, 
and will provide — not only for the Nation’s security, but the secu- 
rity of these individuals. So, again, and Admiral Tillotson, thank 
you for being here, we’ll look forward to continuing to communicate 
with the Navy on these issues. 

Gentlemen, thank you very much, the hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 11:42 p.m., the hearing was adjourned.] 



APPENDIX 


Prepared Statement of Hon. Daniel K. Inouye, U.S. Senator from Hawaii 

My condolences go out to the families and friends of the two Coast Guard divers 
who lost their lives in the tragic accident that occurred aboard the HEALY ice- 
breaker in August 2006. Our purpose at this hearing today is to make sure the 
Coast Guard has taken every step necessary to ensure a tragedy like the HEALY 
incident never happens again. 

To that end, the Coast Guard must strengthen the management and safety of its 
dive program. 

The Coast Guard’s dive program began during the 1940s and is a vital component 
of many of the Coast Guard’s missions today. Over time, the program has expanded 
from performing ship husbandry and search and recovery to assisting Maritime 
Safety and Security Teams, tending buoys for Aids to Navigation, and lending sci- 
entific support to science teams operating aboard the polar icebreakers. In recent 
history, the number of operational Coast Guard dive teams has tripled from six to 
sixteen since the events of September 11, 2001. 

Unfortunately the manner in which the Coast Guard has been managing the dive 
program does not reflect its growing importance to the agency. The investigative re- 
port for the HEALY incident, which was released in January 2007, found that the 
main cause for the accident was that the HEALY crew did not follow any standard 
operating procedures. There is no excuse for this absolute failure to follow, and en- 
force, such procedures. 

Protocols are put in place specifically to ensure the safety of everyone involved 
and to minimize unnecessary risk. In addition, divers and support crew need ade- 
quate training in such a dangerous activity. The HEALY incident should be a con- 
stant reminder of the need for protocols and the training to follow them. 

My concern is that this lesson has not been learned. No additional funding has 
been requested for this program since the events of 9/11, even though the number 
of dive teams tripled. Although the Coast Guard has indicated that it is strength- 
ening the management and safety of the program, the Fiscal Year 2008 budget pro- 
vides no funding for the dive program, much less for implementing the reforms. 
Starving the dive program of funding sends the message that the Coast Guard has 
not taken the HEALY incident seriously. 

I look forward to the Admiral’s testimony on the Coast Guard’s efforts to address 
the inadequacies with its dive program and how Congress can help to ensure the 
dive program operates under the best management and safety protocols possible. 

I thank the witnesses for their testimony and look forward to working with you 
on this important issue. 


Response to Written Questions Submitted by Hon. Daniel K. Inouye to 
Rear Admiral Wayne Justice 

Question 1. How does the Coast Guard plan to ensure that more stringent safety 
standards and reporting requirements will be upheld long after the memory of this 
tragedy is fresh in our minds? 

What specific actions are being taken to ensure that members of the command 
cadre maintain that degree of respect within their crew once a vessel has departed 
port? 

Answer. Immediately following the HEALY incident, a safety inspection was con- 
ducted onboard HEALY, and the cutter’s dive capabilities were suspended. Further, 
all dive capable units have undergone a Dive Program Safety Survey (DPSS) within 
the previous 12 months, as of January 12, 2007. One unit was found to be deficient 
in its readiness and training and was directed to suspend dive operations. Upon cor- 
recting all discrepancies, the unit successfully completed a follow-up inspection and 
was authorized to resume all diving operations. In the future, a DPSS — an inspec- 
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tion of all records, logs and equipment — will be conducted on an annual basis for 
every Coast Guard unit with a Dive Team. 

As part of the Mishap Investigation, the Commandant of the Coast Guard re- 
quired a thorough review of the Dive Program and ordered a safety stand-down 
from operations. This stand-down included a questionnaire/survey with an overall 
risk assessment of each unit. This survey will be used as a baseline for future Safe- 
ty Stand Down surveys. The survey, and accompanying risk assessment and crew 
endurance management tools will also be refined to be more mission and platform 
specific, following the highly successful aviation risk management model. 

In the wake of the HEALY incident, and to improve Dive Program oversight, the 
Coast Guard took the following immediate actions: 

• Upgraded the Headquarters Diving Program Manager billet from a Lieutenant 
(0-3) to a Lieutenant Commander (0-4). 

• Established a Headquarters senior enlisted assistant manager billet. 

• Established dive program managers at all Coast Guard Area and District com- 
mands responsible for tracking the status of dive units. 

Additionally, the Coast Guard formed a senior-level work group with expert con- 
sultants from the U.S. Navy, U.S. Army, National Oceanographic and Atmospheric 
Administration, and Smithsonian Institution. This group will evaluate the require- 
ments, management and policy guidance of the Coast Guard’s diving program and 
recommend improvements. The group’s final report is expected by June 1, 2007. Im- 
provements being considered include (but not limited to): 

• Sending all CG divers through the Navy’s Second Class Diver course (or its 
equivalent). 

• Establishing regional dive lockers with primary duty divers and allowances for 
special duty assignment pay similar to DOD counterparts. 

To improve the leadership and command cadre understanding of the dive pro- 
gram, a dive program brief was added to the Coast Guard’s Command and Oper- 
ations School. This training includes all prospective commanding officers and execu- 
tive officers that will have responsibility for dive units. The dive portion of this 
training will provide a baseline knowledge of diving policies and procedures, which 
in turn will allow them to make appropriate decisions for diver deployments as well 
as provide oversight of dive planning and operational risk management. 

Question 2. What specific plans does the Coast Guard have for ensuring that cur- 
rent members of its dive program maintain their certification for diving while they 
are on deployment? 

How do those plans incorporate members of the command cadre, to ensure that 
they allow dive managers the resources and time to maintain their certifications 
once they are deployed? 

Is the Coast Guard implementing additional training for those divers that may 
conduct cold ter dive missions? 

Who is being consulted as these plans are being developed, and how is the Coast 
Guard evaluating the data it collects in order to develop these plans? 

Answer. The Coast Guard has upgraded the Headquarters Diving Program Man- 
ager billet from a Lieutenant (0-3) to a Lieutenant Commander (0-4), established 
a senior enlisted assistant manager billet, and established dive program managers 
at Coast Guard Area and District commands responsible for better tracking the sta- 
tus of dive units. 

Multiple diving opportunities are available throughout deployments for divers to 
maintain their certifications. Commanding Officers are responsible for providing 
adequate time during deployments for divers to complete required recertification 
dives and diver training. 

Presently, Coast Guard Headquarters is in the initial stages of developing a cen- 
tralized computer reporting system for individual dive logs based on the best prac- 
tices of DOD and other Federal agency dive reporting standards. With this central- 
ized dive log system, program managers would be able to track diver qualifications 
and training to prompt deployed units to complete required recertification dives and 
diver training. 

To improve the leadership and command cadre understanding of the dive pro- 
gram, a dive program brief was added to the Coast Guard’s Command and Oper- 
ations School. This training includes all prospective commanding officers and execu- 
tive officers that will have responsibility for dive units. The dive portion of this 
training will provide a baseline knowledge of diving policies and procedures, which 
in turn will allow them to make appropriate decisions for diver deployments, as well 
as provide oversight of dive planning and operational risk management. 
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Yes, the Coast Guard is establishing a pre-deployment dive system that will be 
implemented prior to polar deployments. These dives will consist of a series of in- 
creasingly complex dives starting with dry suit dives, followed by cold water dives, 
and culminating in cold water, confined overhead dives. These dives will be super- 
vised by an experienced polar diver. 

The Coast Guard is working with the top four Government dive programs in the 
United States: the U.S. Navy, U.S. Army, NOAA, and the Smithsonian Institution. 
The Coast Guard has established a diving work group to collect and assess the var- 
ious program requirements provided by these dive programs. The findings of the 
work group will be used to improve the Coast Guard diving program. 

Question 3. In the existing operational risk assessments, how does the Coast 
Guard weigh the various factors that might contribute to the risk of a specific dive 
mission? 

Is the Coast Guard planning to change its process of operational risk assessments 
that are required prior to each dive mission? If so, how? 

As part of this plan, does the Coast Guard plan to change the way in which it 
weighs different risk factors in these operational risk assessments? 

Answer. The risk assessment model requires a review of six different elements 
(each are equally weighted): 

• Supervision assesses the qualifications of the supervisor and whether or not he 
or she is actually supervising or is required to be actively engaged in the hands- 
on part of the operation. 

• Planning assesses how much information is available, how clear it is, and how 
much time is available to plan the evolution or evaluate the situation. 

• Crew and Watchstander Selection assesses the experience of the persons per- 
forming the specific event or evolution, and if individuals are replaced during 
the event or evolution, the experience of the new team member’s experience. 

• Crew and Watchstander Fitness assesses the team member’s physical and men- 
tal state, which is generally a function of how much rest they’ve had, but may 
include other factors that contribute to fatigue. 

• Environment assesses all factors affecting the personnel or resource perform- 
ance including time of day, lighting, atmospheric and oceanic conditions, chem- 
ical hazards, and proximity to other external and geographic hazards and bar- 
riers. 

• Event or Evolution Complexity assesses both the time and resources required to 
conduct the evolution, the proficiency of the team, how long environmental fac- 
tors are expected remain stable, and the level of coordination needed to conduct 
the evolution. 

No, but additional emphasis has been placed on conducting risk assessments. Fur- 
ther, to improve the leadership and command cadre understanding of the dive pro- 
gram, a dive program brief was added to the Coast Guard’s Command and Oper- 
ations School. This training includes all prospective commanding officers and execu- 
tive officers that will have responsibility for dive units. The dive portion of this 
training will provide a baseline knowledge of diving policies and procedures which 
in turn will allow them to make appropriate decisions for diver deployments as well 
as provide oversight of dive planning and operational risk management. 

No, the Coast Guard does not intend on changing the method way these factors 
are weighed. 

Question 4. How is the Coast Guard implementing a plan to increase the quantity 
and quality of personnel in its dive program? 

How does the Coast Guard plan to increase the incentives it provides to ensure 
that those individuals earning certification as a diver are retained in the dive pro- 
gram? 

Answer. The Coast Guard formed a senior-level work group with expert consult- 
ants from the U.S. Navy, U.S. Army, National Oceanographic and Atmospheric Ad- 
ministration, and Smithsonian Institution. This group will evaluate the require- 
ments, management and policy guidance of the Coast Guard’s diving program and 
recommend improvements. The group’s final report is expected by June 1, 2007. Im- 
provements being considered include (but not limited to): 

• Sending all CG divers through the Navy’s Second Class Diver course (or its 
equivalent). 

• Establishing regional dive lockers with primary duty divers and allowances for 
special duty assignment pay similar to DOD counterparts. 
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Question 5. Does the Coast Guard plan to change the Diving Program Safety Sur- 
veys it conducts of its dive teams? If so, how? 

Will these changes require an increase in the resources the Coast Guard needs 
to complete these safety surveys? If so, how? 

How does the Coast Guard plan to meet these increased resource demands? 

Answer. Yes, the Diving Program Safety Surveys (DPSS) have been updated and 
they include recent policy changes established by an ALCOAST message released 
March 22, 2007. This message re-emphasized, clarified, and/or updated Coast Guard 
diving policies and procedures. A senior level work group has been formed, including 
expert consultants from the U.S. Navy, U.S. Army, National Oceanographic and At- 
mospheric Administration, and Smithsonian Institution, to evaluate the require- 
ments, management and policy guidance of the Coast Guard’s diving program and 
recommend improvements. The group’s final report is expected by June 1, 2007. 
Issues being considered include (but not limited to) establishment of a 3-tier dive 
unit inspection system to be executed by personnel from the soon to be commis- 
sioned Deployable Operations Group (annually w/USN participation), Naval Diving 
and Salvage Training Center Coast Guard Liaison Office and Coast Guard Head- 
quarters (annually), and each dive unit (semi-annually). 

The Coast Guard already upgraded the Headquarters Diving Program Manager 
billet from a Lieutenant (0-3) to a Lieutenant Commander (0-4), established a 
Headquarters senior enlisted assistant manager billet, and established dive program 
managers at Coast Guard Area and District commands responsible for better track- 
ing the status of dive units. 

All of the billets were reprogrammed from existing billets. 

Question 6. Is the Coast Guard planning to increase the number of management 
personnel that have oversight responsibility of the dive program? 

What are some of the costs and benefit factors the Coast Guard is evaluating to 
make the final determination of how best to develop its internal oversight of the 
dive program? 

Answer. The Coast Guard upgraded the Headquarters Diving Program Manager 
billet from a Lieutenant (0-3) to a Lieutenant Commander (0-4), established a 
Headquarters senior enlisted assistant manager billet, and established dive program 
managers at Coast Guard Area and District commands responsible for better track- 
ing the status of dive units. 

A senior level work group was formed, including expert consultants from the U.S. 
Navy, U.S. Army, National Oceanographic and Atmospheric Administration, and 
Smithsonian Institution, to evaluate the requirements, management, and policy 
guidance of the Coast Guard’s diving program and recommend the way forward. Its 
final report is expected by June 1, 2007. Issues being considered include (but are 
not limited to) sending all CG divers through the Navy’s Second Class Diver course 
(or its equivalent), establishing regional dive lockers manned with primary duty div- 
ers, allowances for special duty assignment pay similar to DOD counterparts, and 
establishment of a 3-tier dive unit inspection system to be executed by personnel 
from the soon to be commissioned Deployable Operations Group (annually w/USN 
participation), Naval Diving and Salvage Training Center Coast Guard Liaison Of- 
fice and Coast Guard Headquarters (annually), and each dive unit (semi-annually). 

Question 7. How does the Coast Guard plan to increase the rigor in its process 
of recordkeeping and reporting? 

Likewise, how is the Coast Guard going to ensure that those records and reports 
are monitored and maintained in a manner consistent with the Coast Guard Dive 
Manual? 

Answer. A senior level work group has been formed, including expert consultants 
from the U.S. Navy, U.S. Army, National Oceanographic and Atmospheric Adminis- 
tration, and Smithsonian Institution, to evaluate the requirements, management, 
and policy guidance of the Coast Guard’s diving program and recommend the way 
forward. Its final report is expected by June 1, 2007. The work group is evaluating 
recordkeeping methods and reporting requirements utilized by DOD and Federal 
agencies. 

Part of the annual Diving Program Safety Surveys (DPSS) includes a review of 
all administrative dive logs and maintenance records. These surveys may change de- 
pending on the recommendations of the work group. 


Response to Written Questions Submitted by Hon. Daniel K. Inouye to 
Rear Admiral Paul Higgins 

Question 1. What steps are being taken by the Coast Guard to examine its train- 
ing program, and assess if its training program for general certification is adequate? 
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Given the increased risk inherit with diving in cold water environments, do you 
plan to implement a specific training program for cold water divers? 

How will the Coast Guard determine what qualifications are necessary for cold 
water dives? 

Answer. A senior level work group has been formed, including expert consultants 
from the U.S. Navy, U.S. Army, National Oceanographic and Atmospheric Adminis- 
tration, and Smithsonian Institute, to evaluate the requirements, management, and 
policy guidance of the Coast Guard’s diving program and recommend the way for- 
ward. Its final report is expected by June 1, 2007. Issues being considered include 
(but not limited to) sending all Coast Guard divers through the Navy’s Second Class 
Diver course (or its equivalent), establishing regional dive lockers manned with pri- 
mary duty divers, and allowances for special duty assignment pay similar to DOD 
counterparts. The Coast Guard has funded and initiated a Front End Analysis to 
examine current training objectives and performance requirements from program 
managers and to compare those to the training provided by the Navy, NOAA and 
the Smithsonian Institute. 

Yes. The Coast Guard is establishing a pre-deployment dive system that will be 
implemented prior to polar deployments. These dives will consist of a series of in- 
creasingly complex dives starting with dry suit dives, followed by cold water dives, 
and culminating in cold water, confined overhead dives. These dives will be super- 
vised by an experienced polar diver. 

In an effort to further our understanding of how our international counterparts 
operate and train, a Coast Guard representative attended the International Polar 
Diving Workshop in Svalbard, Norway on March 15-22, 2007. This workshop was 
an international, interdisciplinary assessment of polar diving operations, and served 
as an excellent baseline against which to measure Coast Guard polar diving policies 
and procedures. Also, the Coast Guard convened a cold water diving conference 
April 18-19, 2007 to develop cold water/ice diving policy in addition to the U.S. 
Navy policy. The information and knowledge gained from this conference will be in- 
corporated into the next revision of the Coast Guard Diving Policies and Procedures 
Manual. 

Question 2. How does the Coast Guard plan to ensure that an Operational Risk 
Assessment is completed before each dive? 

Rear Admiral, will you be increasing the number of factors assessed before each 
dive? If not, why not? 

In the existing Operational Risk Assessments, how does the Coast Guard weigh 
the various factors that might contribute to the risk of a specific dive mission? 

Answer. Every dive team has been directed to conduct an Operational Risk Man- 
agement Assessment during the planning of every dive mission, and to continually 
reassess the risk throughout mission execution. Documentation of the assessments 
is to be retained at the unit for 60 days following mission completion. Compliance 
will be confirmed during the unit’s annual Diving Program Safety Survey. 

We are not planning to add to the number of factors assessed before each dive. 
The current Operational Risk Management models are proven, systematic methods 
of managing risk when conducted in accordance with established protocols. They en- 
able an operational unit to operate within the constraints of an envelope of safety, 
and allow a high level of flexibility within the risk management framework. They 
enable any unit or team member to quickly recognize and notify other team mem- 
bers of a change in any of the factors and make adjustments to reduce the risk. 

The risk assessment model requires a review of six different elements (each are 
equally weighted): 

• Supervision, which assesses the qualifications of the supervisor and whether or 
not he or she is actually supervising or is required to be actively engaged in 
the hands-on part of the operation. 

• Planning, which assesses how much information is available, how clear it is, 
and how much time is available to plan the evolution or evaluate the situation. 

• Crew and Watchstander Selection, which assesses the experience of the persons 
performing the specific event or evolution, and if individuals are replaced dur- 
ing the event or evolution, the experience of the new team member’s experience. 

• Crew and Watchstander Fitness, assesses the team member’s physical and men- 
tal state, which is generally a function of how much rest they’ve had, but may 
include other factors that contribute to fatigue. 

• Environment, assesses all factors affecting the personnel or resource perform- 
ance including time of day, lighting, atmospheric and oceanic conditions, chem- 
ical hazards, and proximity to other external and geographic hazards and bar- 
riers. 
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• Event or Evolution Complexity, assesses both the time and resources required 
to conduct the evolution, the proficiency of the team, how long environmental 
factors are expected remain stable, and the level of coordination needed to con- 
duct the evolution. 

Question 3. Ensuring that the Coast Guard is able to both recruit and retain the 
quality and quantity of personnel to its dive program is essential for the building 
a successful and reliable program. How does the Coast Guard plan to increase in- 
centives to recruit and retain the divers necessary to complete its dive mission? 

Answer. The Coast Guard formed a senior level work group, including expert con- 
sultants from the U.S. Navy, U.S. Army, National Oceanographic and Atmospheric 
Administration, and Smithsonian Institute, to evaluate the requirements, manage- 
ment, and policy guidance of the Coast Guard’s diving program and recommend the 
way forward. Its final report is expected by June 1, 2007. Issues being considered 
include sending all CG divers through the Navy’s Second Class Diver course (or its 
equivalent), establishing regional dive lockers manned with primary duty divers, 
and allowances for special duty assignment pay similar to DOD counterparts. 

Question 4. About how many years were the Diving Program Safety Surveys not 
conducted within the Coast Guard? 

Why is this? 

If you did not have enough personnel to carry out these vital surveys, why did 
you not ask for more funding? More importantly, why did you not cancel the dives 
if the Coast Guard knew there was a good chance they were putting their divers 
in jeopardy? 

Answer. Diving Program Safety Surveys (DPSS) have been required since the 
1970s. U.S. Navy conducted DPSS for CG diving units until the mid 1990s. Coast 
Guard diving program management staff took over DPSS. At some point in the late 
1990s, DPSS visits stopped. This was due to a loss of organizational focus regarding 
the dive program. In 2004, the DPSS was re-established by the Coast Guard Head- 
quarters Diving Program Manager. 

Given the dive program’s excellent safety record prior to the HEALY mishap, the 
Coast Guard did not recognize a need to increase oversight of the dive program and 
maintenance of service-wide standards. 

Question 5. In the FY 2008 president’s budget request you have asked for $13 mil- 
lion dollars to build a new pool for training rescue swimmers. Do you have any 
plans to use this pool for dive training? Why not? 

Answer. No. The Naval Diving and Salvage Training Center (NDSTC) in Panama 
City, Florida conducts dive training for all services and has the necessary training 
facilities and staff to train Coast Guard divers. Additionally, NDSTC began con- 
struction of a new pool in March 2007 that will have greater diver training capabili- 
ties than existing facilities. Rescue swimmer training is conducted at Elizabeth City, 
North Carolina; this training is not co-located with any Coast Guard diving units. 

Question 6. How is the Coast Guard making sure that the proper records are 
being kept for the dive program from here on out? 

Besides the fact that safety inspections were not carried out for many years, why 
is there a lack of personal and command dive logs? Aren’t these a requirement after 
each dive is completed? 

Answer. Individual dive logs and maintenance records have always been required 
and have been mostly well maintained at the individual diver and dive unit level. 
These are checked and verified during the Diving Program Safety Surveys (DPSS). 

The Coast Guard Headquarters level records of DPSS results, past FY budgets, 
and diving mishaps were incomplete and have been reconstructed with limited suc- 
cess. Presently, Coast Guard Headquarters is in the initial stages of developing a 
centralized computer reporting system for individual dive logs based on the best 
practices of DOD and other Federal agency dive reporting standards. 


Response to Written Questions Submitted by Hon. Daniel K. Inouye to 
Rear Admiral Michael P. Tillotson 

Qualifications and Training 

Question 1. Is the Coast Guard system of maintaining diver qualifications, fol- 
lowing initial certification, rigorous enough to adequately minimize risks? 

Answer. At the Coast Guard’s request, the Navy has advised the Coast Guard 
Headquarters leadership since the accident and provided them with complete infor- 
mation on how the Navy manages its diving program. The Navy has committed to 
continue to advise the Coast Guard on alternatives as they restructure their pro- 
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gram including actively offering the USCG the same diving oversight techniques 
that the Navy uses on itself. 

The formal Coast Guard requirements for requalification do not significantly dif- 
fer from the Navy. The primary difference between the Navy and the Coast Guard 
is the cadre of senior, experienced Navy Divers, especially our senior enlisted Mas- 
ter Divers, who continuously mentor junior sailors and manage our diving mission 
risks. During the transition to a restructured Coast Guard diving program including 
more experienced diving community leadership, there are advantages for the Coast 
Guard to use targeted Navy experience to assure rigorous safety standards are 
maintained at their diving commands. 

Other advantageous Navy processes that ensure rigorous adherence to established 
safe diving practices include operational readiness and Navy Safety Center assess- 
ments of diving commands. The Coast Guard might consider requesting these as- 
sessments from the Navy until they can establish their own processes. The oper- 
ational readiness of diving commands is monitored at the Fleet level by a formal 
assessment program that has the advocacy of all levels of the chain of command. 
These assessments are conducted periodically on all Navy Diving commands and en- 
sure all commands comply with established policies and regulations in the areas of 
diving program administration, and operational readiness. The diving assessments 
performed by Fleet Forces Command parallel the operational readiness assessments 
that are performed on afloat commands to ensure their readiness for deployment. 
In addition to these command operational assessments, the Naval Safety Center 
provides periodic assessments of diving command’s compliance with established 
Naval Safety programs including compliance with U.S. Navy Diving Manual safety 
provisions. Naval Safety Center assessment results are provided directly to the 
Commanding Officer of the diving command and serve as a non-punitive feedback 
mechanism for command self correction. 

Question 2. What experience do you have with cold-water diving? 

Answer. Selected Navy Dive Teams have significant experience in cold-weather 
diving operations. Cold-water and/or ice diving performed by the USN can be cat- 
egorized in two ways: 

a. Dive Teams working in homeports that experience regular water tempera- 
tures below 37 degrees (e.g., Submarine Base New London Connecticut and 
Portsmouth Naval Shipyard), have well established and practiced techniques for 
dealing with low surface and water temperatures. Divers assigned to these 
areas are practiced in these techniques and operate under the close control of 
experienced Master Divers. Accordingly, their level of proficiency in their spe- 
cific diving area remains high and the need for extensive Fleet-wide cold-water/ 
ice diving training is low. 

b. Dive Teams that deploy to remote sites to conduct cold-water and/or ice div- 
ing invest significant time preparing for this mission. The training will gen- 
erally consist of specialized equipment (e.g., dry-suits, heavy gloves, cold water 
air systems, and emergency procedures unique to ice diving). The preparation 
will begin prior to deploying to the ice mission area. Upon arrival, the dive site 
will be prepared in accordance with developed procedures. The combination of 
pre-deployment training and dive site preparations adds weeks to an ice diving 
operation. 

Question 3. What are some of the additional risk factors that divers face when 
making a cold-water dive? 

Answer. Additional cold water diving risk factors include: 

• Diving with unfamiliar equipment. 

• Difficulty manipulating equipment with extremities. 

• Control of buoyancy. 

The U.S. Navy Diving Manual identifies the following risk elements in its plan- 
ning guidelines for cold water diving: 

Planning Guidelines. The following special planning considerations relate to div- 
ing under/near ice cover or in water at or below a temperature of 37°F: 

• The task and requirement for ice diving should be reviewed to ascertain that 
it is operationally essential. 

• Environmental conditions such as ice thickness, water depth, temperature, wind 
velocity, current, visibility, and light conditions should be determined. 

• Ideally, a reconnaissance of the proposed dive site is performed by the Diving 
Supervisor or a person with ice-covered or cold water diving experience. 

• The type of dive equipment chosen must be suited for the operation. 
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• Logistical planning must include transportation, ancillary equipment, provi- 
sioning, fuel, tools, clothing and bedding, medical evacuation procedures, com- 
munications, etc. 

Question 4. Did you have more formal cold-water training in order to be certified 
for cold-water dives? 

Answer. Since ice/cold water diving is not a routine tasking, in-depth training is 
conducted at the unit level to ensure all team members are familiar with the special 
procedural, equipment and emergency procedures for ice diving prior to any oper- 
ation. Specific training points — (not all inclusive): 

• Prior to the use of variable volume dry suits and hot water suits in cold and 
ice-covered waters, divers must be trained in their use and be thoroughly famil- 
iar with the operation of these suits. 

• Personnel Considerations. The supervisor of the dive must ensure that all per- 
sonnel required to make the dive have been properly trained in ice diving tech- 
niques and are physically fit. No diver may be allowed to make the dive if, in 
the opinion of the Diving Supervisor, the diver is suffering from the psycho- 
logical stress of an ice dive (anxiety, claustrophobia, or recklessness). 

• Divers must practice buddy breathing prior to the operation because of the in- 
creased possibility that buddy breathing will be required. Proficiency in the 
process will minimize loss of valuable time during an emergency. Using ap- 
proved cold water scuba equipment will minimize or eliminate freeze-up prob- 
lems. (This means during work-ups and in cold water at the site). 

• Tending the Diver. The lifeline is to be held by the tender at all times. As an 
additional safety measure during ice diving, the end of the lifeline must be se- 
cured to a stationary object to prevent it from falling into the entry hole should 
it be dropped by the tender. It is recommended that the lifeline be marked at 
10-foot intervals to allow the tender and Diving Supervisor to estimate the div- 
er’s position. However, the diver’s radial position can only be roughly estimated. 
The dive team must be thoroughly familiar with the procedures for lifeline tend- 
ing in U.S. Navy dive manual Chapter 8. Tending line sensitivity and aware- 
ness of the diver’s position by tenders may be difficult with the added factors 
of lifeline drag on subsurface ice formations, line drag over the lip of the under- 
ice hole, tending through heavy mittens, and the lack of surface bubbles. 

Operational Risk Assessments 

Question 5. What are some of the more critical variables the Navy evaluates when 
it assesses the risk of a proposed dive missions? 

Answer. The U.S. Navy Diving Manual identifies the following elements of Oper- 
ational Risk Management (ORM) when planning a diving mission: 

General Planning and ORM Process. A successful diving mission is the direct out- 
come of careful, thorough planning. The nature of each operation determines the 
scope of the planning effort, but certain general considerations apply to every oper- 
ation. 

• Bottom Time. Bottom time is always at a premium. Developing measures to 
conserve bottom time or increase diver effectiveness is critical for success. 

• Preplanning. An operation that is delayed due to unanticipated problems may 
fail. Preplanning the use of the time available to accomplish specific objectives 
is a prerequisite to success. 

• Equipment. Selecting the correct equipment for the job is critical to success. 

• Environmental Conditions. Diving operational planners must plan for safely 
mitigating extreme environmental conditions. Personnel and support facility 
safety shall be given the highest priority. 

• Diver Protection. It is critical to protect divers from shipping hazards, tempera- 
ture extremes, and dangerous pollution during all operations. 

• Emergency Assistance. It is critical to coordinate emergency assistance from 
outside sources before the operation begins. 

• Weather. Because diving operations are weather dependent, dive planning shall 
allow for worst-case scenarios. 

Concept of ORM: 

ORM is a decisionmaking tool used by people at all levels to increase operational 
effectiveness by: anticipating hazards and reducing the potential for loss and, there- 
by, increasing the probability of successful mission; increases our ability to make in- 
formed decisions by providing the best baseline of knowledge and experience avail- 
able; and minimizes risks to acceptable levels, commensurate with mission accom- 
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plishment. The amount of risk we will take in war is much greater than that we 
should be willing to take in peace, but the process is the same. Applying the ORM 
process will reduce mishaps, lower costs, and provide for more efficient use of re- 
sources. 

Question 6. What roles do the Command Officers, Dive Managers, and Members 
of the Dive Team play as these assessments are being conducted? 

Answer. The U.S. Navy Diving Manual lists the following roles for the Com- 
manding Officer, Diving Supervisors and Dive Team Members: 

Commanding Officer. The ultimate responsibility for the safe and successful con- 
duct of all diving operations rests with the Commanding Officer. The Commanding 
Officer’s responsibilities for diving operations are defined and the provisions of U.S. 
Navy Regulations and other fleet, force, or command regulations confirm specific au- 
thority. To ensure diving operations are efficiently conducted, the Commanding Offi- 
cer delegates appropriate authority to selected members of the command who, with 
subordinate personnel, make up the diving team. 

Command Diving Officer. The Command Diving Officer’s primary responsibility is 
the safe conduct of all diving operations within the command. The Command Diving 
Officer will become thoroughly familiar with all command diving techniques and 
have a detailed knowledge of all applicable regulations and is responsible for all 
operational and administrative duties associated with the command diving program. 
The Command Diving Officer is designated in writing by the Commanding Officer 
and must be a qualified diver. In the absence of a commissioned officer or a Master 
Diver, a senior enlisted diving supervisor may be assigned as the Command Diving 
Officer. On submarines the senior qualified diver may be assigned Command Diving 
Officer. 

Master Diver. The Master Diver is the most qualified person to supervise air and 
mixed-gas dives (using SCUBA and surface supplied diving equipment) and re- 
compression treatments. He is directly responsible to the Commanding Officer, via 
the Diving Officer, for the safe conduct of all phases of diving operations. The Mas- 
ter Diver manages preventive and corrective maintenance on diving equipment, sup- 
port systems, salvage machinery, handling systems, and submarine rescue equip- 
ment. The Master Diver, who also ensures that divers are trained in emergency pro- 
cedures, conducts training and re-qualification of divers attached to the command. 
The Master Diver recommends to the Commanding Officer, via the Diving Officer, 
which enlisted divers are qualified to serve as Diving Supervisors. The Master Diver 
oversees the efforts of the Diving Supervisor and provides advice and technical ex- 
pertise. If circumstances warrant, the Master Diver shall relieve the Diving Super- 
visor and assume control of the dive station. In the absence of a Diving Officer, the 
Master Diver can assume the duties and responsibilities of the Diving Officer. 

Diving Supervisor. While the Master Diver is in charge of the overall diving oper- 
ation, the Diving Supervisor is in charge of the actual diving operation for a par- 
ticular dive or series of dives. Diving operations shall not be conducted without the 
presence of the Diving Supervisor. The Diving Supervisor has the authority and re- 
sponsibility to discontinue diving operations in the event of unsafe diving conditions. 

Diving Personnel. While working, the diver shall keep topside personnel informed 
of conditions on the bottom, progress of the task, and of any developing problems 
that may indicate the need for changes to the plan or a call for assistance from 
other divers. To ensure safe conduct of the dive, the diver shall always obey a signal 
from the surface and repeat all commands when using voice communications. The 
diver is responsible for the diving gear worn and shall ensure that it is complete 
and in good repair. 

Diver Tender. The tender is the surface member of the diving team who works 
closely with the diver on the bottom. At the start of a dive, the tender checks the 
diver’s equipment and topside air supply for proper operation and dresses the diver. 
Once the diver is in the water, the tender constantly tends the lines to eliminate 
excess slack or tension (certain UWSH tasking may preclude this requirement, e.g., 
working in submarine ballast tanks, shaft lamination, dry habitat welding, etc.). The 
tender exchanges line-pull signals with the diver, keeps the Diving Supervisor in- 
formed of the line-pull signals and amount of diving hose/tending line over the side 
and remains alert for any signs of an emergency. 

Question 7. How does the Navy weigh various risk factors as part of its risk as- 
sessments? 

Answer. The U.S. Navy Diving Manual lists the following process in performing 
Operational Risk Management (ORM) for diving operations: 

The five step process is: 

1. Identify Hazards — Begin with an outline or chart of the major steps in the oper- 
ation (operational analysis). Next, conduct a Preliminary Hazard Analysis by listing 
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all of the hazards associated with each step in the operational analysis along with 
possible causes for those hazards. 

2. Assess Hazards — For each hazard identified, determine the associated degree 
of risk in terms of probability and severity. Although not required, the use of a ma- 
trix may be helpful in assessing hazards. 

3. Make Risk Decisions — First, develop risk control options. Start with the most 
serious risk first and select controls that will reduce the risk to a minimum con- 
sistent with mission accomplishment. With selected controls in place, decide if the 
benefit of the operation outweighs the risk. If risk outweighs benefit or if assistance 
is required to implement controls, communicate with higher authority in the chain 
of command. 

4. Implement Controls — The following measures can be used to eliminate hazards 
or reduce the degree of risk. These are listed by order of preference: 

• Administrative Controls — Controls that reduce risks through specific adminis- 
trative actions, such as: 

Providing suitable warnings, markings, placards, signs, and notices. Estab- 
lishing written policies, programs, instructions and standard operating proce- 
dures (SOP). 

• Training personnel to recognize hazards and take appropriate precautionary 
measures. 

• Limiting the exposure to hazard (either by reducing the number or personnel/ 
assets or the length of time they are exposed). 

• Engineering Controls — Controls that use engineering methods to reduce risks 
by design, material selection or substitution when technically or economically- 
feasible. 

• Personal Protective Equipment — Serves as a barrier between personnel and 
hazard. It should be used when other controls do not reduce the hazard to an 
acceptable level. 

5. Supervise — conduct follow-up evaluations of the controls to ensure they remain 
in place and have the desired effect. Monitor for changes, which may require further 
ORM. Take corrective action when necessary. 

Incentives 

Question 8. What incentives could the Coast Guard provide to increase the quality 
of its program? 

Answer. U.S. Navy Divers, both officers and enlisted, receive the incentive of div- 
ing duty pay. In order to be eligible for the pay members must be designated divers, 
be assigned to diving duty under competent orders, and maintain their qualifica- 
tions for diving. Enlisted U.S. Navy Divers may also receive Special Duty Assign- 
ment Pay (SDAP). These divers maybe entitled to SDAP if they are performing du- 
ties in a billet which has been designated as extremely difficult or involving an un- 
usual degree of responsibility in a military skill. Qualified Master Divers receive 
special Proficiently Pay (PROPAY) which is an added incentive to obtain Master 
Diver qualifications and stay with in the dive program. 

Management Billets 

Question 9. What is the ratio of Navy dive management to Navy Divers? In your 
opinion, is the current ratio of 1 Coast Guard manager for 4 dive teams adequate? 

Answer. Dive team manning, both in numbers and experience level will vary de- 
pending on dive mission. The U.S. Navy Diving Manual defines minimum manning 
levels for each diving technique. These minimums and the application of ORM de- 
termine the level of operational oversight and are listed in the following table ex- 
tracted from the Navy Diving Manual: 


Minimum Manning Levels for Air Diving 



Open circuit SCUBA 
Operations 

Surface- 

Suppled 

Operations 

Single 

Diver 

Buddy 

Pair 

Diving Supervisor 

i 

i 

i 

Comms and Logs 

w 

(*) 

(*> 

Console Operator 



(*> 

Diver 

i 

2 

i 

Standby Diver 

i 

1 

i 
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Minimum Manning Levels for Air Diving — Continued 



Open circuit SCUBA 
Operations 

Surface- 

Suppled 

Operations 

Single 

Diver 

Buddy 

Pair 

Diver Tender ( b > c ) 

ic>) 


kd 

Standby Diver Tender 

o 

o 

i 

Total 

4 0 

4 

5( e ) 


WARNING — These are the minimum personnel levels required. ORM may require these personnel levels be 
increased so the diving operations can be conducted safely. See Paragraph 6-1.1 and 6-9.1 

( a ) Diving Supervisor may perform/assign Comms/Logs or Console Operator positions as necessary or re- 
quired by the system/operations/mission. 

( b ) See paragraph 6-8. 8. 5. 2 for Tender Qualifications. 

( c ) If the standby diver is deployed, the Diving Supervisor shall tend the standby diver. 

( d ) The diver will be tended or have a witness float attached, see paragraph 7-3. 1.7. A tender is required 
when the diver does not have free access to the surface, see paragraph 7-8.2 for further guidance. During mis- 
sion essential open circuit SCUBA operations, minimum-manning level may be reduced to three qualified div- 
ers at the Diving Supervisor’s discretion. 

( e ) Although five is the minimum number of personnel for the MKIII and Extreme Lightweight Dive System 
(XLDS) operations, six or more is highly recommended based on mission requirements and ORM. 

Question 10. What operational benefits could be derived from increasing the num- 
ber of management personnel in the Coast Guard’s dive program? 

Answer. Increasing the number of management personnel in the Coast Guard’s 
dive program would address the most significant difference between the Navy and 
Coast Guard Diving Programs: the cadre of senior, experienced Navy Divers, espe- 
cially our senior enlisted Master Divers, who continuously mentor junior sailors and 
manage our diving mission risks. The “human capital” represented by the Navy’s 
senior enlisted diving leadership ensure that Navy diving is completed in accordance 
with diving policy and that the material condition of the diving systems are main- 
tained in accordance with certification standards. Time will be required for the 
Coast Guard to grow this experience, but establishing and funding the management 
personnel (senior enlisted divers) to oversee the waterfront execution of Coast Guard 
diving represents a central, constructive action that would lead to safer, less riskier 
Coast Guard diving operations. 

Question 11. What is the approximate per capita budget for the Navy dive pro- 
gram? 

Answer. Approximately $13M in annual funding for the Navy diving program pro- 
vides for diving program management, centrally managed diving equipment acquisi- 
tion, diving system safety certification, diving system lifecycle and configuration 
management, diving policy and procedure management, major diving system pro- 
curement and procedural testing, diving equipment and biomedical research to sup- 
port 1,228 authorized FY06 enlisted Navy Diver rating authorized billets (-$10,600/ 
diver). This ratio only accounts for the authorized billets in the Navy Diving rating. 
Many other enlisted ratings are also divers and are the beneficiaries of the Navy 
diving program including SEAL, EOD technicians, SEABEE divers, etc. The ratio 
also does not include all U.S. Naval Officers who are Navy Divers. Inclusion of these 
additional officer and enlisted authorized diving billets in the ratio would dramati- 
cally reduce the cost per diver ratio. (The authorized SEAL and EOD ratings alone 
outnumber the Navy Diver rating.) 

This funding ratio does not include the costs associated with: the Naval Safety 
Center’s diving safety surveys, Fleet Operational Readiness assessments performed 
on diving commands, the Center for EOD and Diving’s formal diver training 
courses, nor the mission specific training, equipment and research for the Under- 
water Construction Teams (UCT), the Explosive Ordnance Disposal (EOD) Teams 
or the Special Warfare (SEAL) Teams. These costs are part of the general Navy 
safety, training, UCT, EOD and SEAL mission funding. 
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